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PIONEER HISTORIAN AND ARCHEOLOGIST OF 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
By Muriel H. Wright 


An exceptionally fine record has been made in the number of 
outstanding volumes by Oklahoma authors and writers on the his- 
tory of this region published within the past twenty-five years. 
Twenty years before the beginning of that period, Joseph B. Tho- 
burn began his work in the field, and during forty years of publie 
life, did more to popularize Oklahoma history among the people of 
this commonwealth than any other early writer or research worker. 
As the State’s pioneer historian and archeologist, he gained wide 
knowledge and had personal acquaintance with Indians, white settlers, 
and officials, both Territorial and State, among whom he was well 
known for his unfailing interest in the part that they had had in the 
development of Oklahoma. It was by visiting and talking with his 
host of friends among such people that he could give much of human 
interest to the stories which, in turn, he himself told bearing on the 
records of history. He was always held in high regard by news- 
paper men for his mine of information and for his insight and his 
interpretation of contemporary events in the light of happenings in 
the past. He was revered by teachers and students, and in memory 
he is still held in respect, for having produced a number of published 
volumes on Oklahoma history and, especially, for having written one 
of his earliest books for the public schools. 


Beginning in 1903, he was a contributing factor in the develop- 
ment of the Oklahoma Historical Society, serving at different times 
as member of the Board of Directors, as Seeretary, and as Director of 
Research. His greatest contribution was in the last mentioned posi- 
tion, numerous college and university students and educators, writers 
and authors having availed themselves freely of his willingness to 
aid them. In the prime of his life, he was much in demand as a 
public speaker before clubs, educational conventions, scientific meet- 
ings, and institutions of learning. 


Though his life’s work led and remained more or less in the 
academic and scientific field, at the same time he took every oppor- 
tunity to publicize Oklahoma’s remarkable history, giving freely of 
his own knowledge and glorying in the scoop of a good news story 
made by anyone of his many friends among reporters and correspond- 
ents. Sensitive to the humor in a situation as well as the pathos 
often his days were more turbulent than peaceful. On more. than 
one occasion, he found himself in the midst of a tense situation yet 
he was a mild, kind-mannered man and a lover of peace. ; 
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Joseph Bradfield Thoburn was born at Bellaire, Ohio, August 
8, 1866, the son of pioneer parents who came west in 1871 and settled 


_ and opened a farm in Marion County, Kansas.1 His father, Thomas 


Crawford Thoburn, born of Scotch-Irish parents in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on April 27, 1829, and one of nine brothers and 
sisters of unusual character and personality, entered the United 
States voluntary military service from Ohio as an enlisted man in 
1862 and was mustered out of the service with the rank of Major 
at the end of the war between the states, in 1865.2. Major Thoburn’s 
brother, Colonel Joseph Thoburn, was killed in action at the Battle 
of Cedar Creek, Virginia, in 1864, while in command of the First 
Division of the Eighth Army Corps in the United States Army.® 
Another brother, Bishop James Mills Thoburn,! was the renowned 
Methodist missionary leader, and a sister, Miss Isabella Thoburn, was 
a missionary teacher and founder of the Methodist College for 
Women at Lucknow, India.® 


The parents of this distinguished family in the annals of 
Methodism were Ulster folk, Matthew and Jane Crawford Thoburn 
of County Antrim, Ireland, who emigrated to America in August, 
1825. The family surname ‘‘Thorburn’’, which in turn was derived 
from the name of a remote Norse ancestor ‘‘Thorbjorn’’ who gave up 
a seafaring life to settle in Scotland. Jane Crawford Thoburn had 
joined the Wesleyan Church in Ireland in 1815, as a girl of sixteen 
years, and for the remainder of her life, a period of fifty-five years, 
was a zealous, efficient, and self-sacrificing Christian in the work 
of the Church. Settling in a rural district in the Pittsburg, Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania, the Thoburns’ home was known far and wide 
for its warm, cordial welcome always extended Christian workers and 
for its genial atmosphere and its influence for good in establishing 
the Methodist Church on a sure foundation in that region.® 


1 Whos Who in Amercia (Chicago: The A. N. Marquis Company), Vol. 12 
(1922-1923) to Vol. 22 (1942-43); Makers of Government in Oklahoma by Rex 
F. Harlow (Oklahoma City; Harlow Publishing Company, 1930); Who is Who in 


- Oklahoma by Boren and Boren (Guthrie: Co-Operative Publishing Company, 1935). 


2 Biography, “Maj. T. C. Thoburn,” in Peabody Gazette, Peabody, Marion County, 


- Kansas, for September 28, 1911, p. 1, cols. 1-3, Joseph B. Thoburn Collection in 


Se ee 


the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

3 Press notice of “The Death of Col. Thoburn,” from Wheeling, West Virginia, 
paper; dated October 22, 1864, in Scrap Book of Press notices and Obituaries in 
Joseph B. Thoburn Collection, op. cit.; War of the Rebellion, Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies. Series I, Vol. XXXIII, p. 832, and Vol. XXXI, Pt. 


. 295. 
ou 4, Who’s Who in America (Chicago: A. N. Marquis Company), Vol. VII (1912- 


13). ; 

5 Press notice. “Missionaries for India,” in Scrap Book, Thoburn Collection, 
op. cit. Life of Isabella Thoburn was written by James Mills Thoburn and pub- 
ished in 1903. ; 
< 6 Obituary, “Mrs. Jane Lyle Thoburn,” in Scrap Book, Thoburn Collection, 
op. cit. Family Bible Record beginning with the marriage of Matthew Thoburn 
and Jane L. Crawford, January 31, 1822, Joseph B. Thoburn Collection in Okia- 
homa Historical Society. 
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Major Thomas Crawford Thoburn was married to Miss Mary 
Eleanor Crozier of Marlboro, Stark County, Ohio, on September 
26, 1865, her ancestors in all lines having migrated to this country 
before the American Revolution. Major and Mrs. Thoburn were the ~ 
parents of four children, all of whom survived them: Joseph Brad- 
field Thoburn of Oklahoma City; John C. Thoburn of Butler Pennsyl- 
vania; the Reverend Doctor Thomas R. Thoburn of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Mrs. Thomas H. Currie (nee Blanche Isabel Thoburn) of © 
Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey. Carrying on the record and the 
tradition of his family, Major Thoburn was active in the work of the 
Methodist Church of Peabody, Kansas, at its organization in 1871. 
In later life, he lived for a time in Texas where he was affiliated with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and ever afterward held in 
affectionate remembrance the cordiality with which he was greeted 
and the fine friendships he made in the sister Church of the South.’ 


It was this background that gave the incentive for Joseph B.. 
Thoburn’s enthusiasm and active support in the movement toward — 
merging the northern and southern branches of the Church in early 
days and for the establishment of an educational institution under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Oklahoma City. 
Leaders in the City having become convinced of the need and the 
good to be accomplished by united effort, Mr. Thoburn was asked 
by Anton B. Classen, President of the Oklahoma City Commercial 
Club, to help work out the details whereby The Methodist Episcopal 
Church and The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, should join 
forees and submit the proposal of establishing a church college in 
Oklahoma City to the two conferences in October, 1901. Mr. Thoburn 
had suggested the name ‘‘Epworth University’’ for the institution. 
He himself presented the matter in that year to the Methodist Epis- 
copal conference at Shawnee, and C, B. Ames appeared before the 
conference of the Methodist Church, South, at Chickasha. Dele- | 
gates were appointed by the two conferences and a Joint Commis- 
sion was perfected the following December with Mr. Thoburn as 
secretary. He continued in this position for nearly a decade, the 
Joint Commission having been reorganized and succeeded by a Board 
of Trustees on December 2, 1902. The first building was completed — 
at a cost of $40,000 and the school first opened its doors to students — 
as ‘Epworth University’’ in September, 1904. The institution ac-— 
complished work of high order in the early days of statehood, and, 
though it later saw changes in its organization and in its location at 


7 Biography, “Maj. T. C. Thoburn,” op. cit. 

; 8 The life story of Joseph B. Thoburn by N. H. Lingenfelter, in a series of two — 
me ei published in The Daily Oklahoman Sunday editions for June 28 and 
uly 5, : . 
An 1931, Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Director of Research of the Oklahoma Historical — 
Society, and Oklahoma historian and author was an honoree chosen for the Okla- 
homa “Hall of Fame,” by the Oklahoma Memorial Association in its annual State- 
hood Day celebration. 
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. different periods, it was the forerunner of Oklahoma City University 
which flourishes today under the auspices of a great Methodist 


Church in America.2 Joseph B. Thoburn continued his loyal sup- 


port in the field of Christian work and education in the state and 
was conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters by Oklahoma 


City University in 1981. 


He first visited the Indian Territory in the winter of 1889-90, 
and again in 1896, but it was not until 1899 that he settled in Okla- 


_homa. Reared on the Thoburn farm in Kansas, he had many impres- 


sions and memories of pioneering days in the transformation of the 
wilderness and the building of his western home community. He 


attended the Kansas public schools in his youth and learned the 


printer’s trade as an apprentice in a country print shop in Pea- 
body, Kansas, subsequently completing his education and graduating 


from Kansas Agricultural College at Manhattan, in 1893. As a resi- 


dent of Oklahoma City until his death on March 2, 1941, he was a 


member of the Wesley Methodist Church and of the Masonic Lodge. 
He was a member and served as President of Oklahoma State 
Writers. He was a charter member of the Oklahoma Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and was also President of the 


Oklahoma Academy of Science in 1921, of which he wag an active 
member for many years. 


At college in Manhattan, he met Miss Caroline Conwell, whom 


he married on June 6, 1894. She had been a teacher in a Choctaw 
academy in the Indian Territory for a time, counting among her 
outstanding pupils Gabe E. Parker, who has become a prominent 
_ official in Indian affairs and who when serving as a member of the 
Oklahoma Constitutional Convention in 1906, was a leader in fur- 


thering the design adopted as the Great Seal of the State of Okla- 


homa.!° Mrs. Thoburn was well known for her work in the Wesley 
Methodist Church, and at the time of her death on April 22, 1931, 
had served for twenty-five years as the State Conference Secretary 
of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 


7 
, 


A 


‘engaged in the printing business and newspaper writing which led 


_ 
zs 
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Chureh.!! Doctor and Mrs. Thoburn are survived by two daughters, 
Miss Mary Eleanor Thoburn and Mrs. A. V. Wyss (Jeanne Isabel 
Thoburn), of Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


When he first settled in Oklahoma in 1899, Doctor Thoburn 


‘two years later to his work as Editor and Secretary of The Last 
Frontier, a journal devoted to publicizing the resources and history 


9H. E. Brill, Story of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Oklahoma (Oklahoma 


City: The University Press of Oklahoma City University, 1939), pp. 76-86. This 
volume was compiled under the direction of a Historical Committee, of which 


= 


p 


z 


Doctor Thoburn was a member. ; 
10 Personal information from Mrs. Joseph B. Thoburn to the writer. 


11 The Daily Oklahoman for April 23, 1931. 
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of the Kiowa-Comanche country.!2 Here was the step that brought 
him personal contacts and an introduction to the history of this 
part of the Southwest. 


Early in 1902, he received a commission in the Oklahoma Na- 
tional Guard. Shortly afterward, there was talk of the abandon- 
ment of Fort Sill in the Kiowa-Comanche country, the military 
reservation near the new town of Lawton to be assigned e.ther for 
land allotment purposes to the Apache Indians of Geronimo’s band 
or for use as an old soldiers’ home-for veterans of the organization 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. A board of several officers in 
the National Guard was convened by Colonel Roy Hoffman in Okla- 
homa to consider the fate of Fort Sill among other military mat- 
ters. A memorial letter of protest against the abandonment of this 
historic military post was drawn up by Thoburn as a result of this 
meeting and addressed to the Seeretary of War, Elihu C. Root, stat- 
ing in part: 

The time will come, and that before many years, when the tract em-~ 
braced in these two reservations [Fort Sill reservation and the Wichita 
Mcuntain Forest Reserve] will be most available for the encampment and 
maneuvering of a large body of troops, of any in the Central West, not 
alone because of its size, but also because of its natural resources and the 
varied character of its surface. .... * * * we believe that, if the ‘Dick 
Bill’, now pending before Congress, is to become a law, and the National 
Guard of this and the surrcunding States is to become the efficient body 


that it should, no donations or transfers of any part of it should be made 
by the War Department. 


This memorial letter was signed by E. H. Jayne, Major 1st 
Infantry, Ok. N.G. Pres.; J. B. Thoburn, Capt. 1st Battery, Ok. 
N.G.; F. W. Hunter, First Lieut. and Adj. Ok. N.G.123. Some weeks 
later, an announcement came through the press from Washington 
that the War Department would make no changes in the Fort Sill 
military reservation. The base of army training operations in two 
world wars since that time has made Fort Sill a notable site in all 


military history and one of the largest military posts in the United 
States.14 


Elected Secretary of the Oklahoma City Commercial Club in 
May, 1902, Thoburn co-operated with Seymour Heyman and other 
directors of the Club in organizing the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce in 1903, an organization that has had an important place 


12 The Last Frontier, a journal devoted to the Kiowa-Comanche Count J.B : 
Thoburn, Secretary and Editor (Oklahoma City: Frontier Times Publishing Com- 
pany, 1901), Vol. I, No. 1 to 12 (volume bound in the collections of the Library 
in us Ube er Society). 

13 Annual Report of the Adjutant General, of Oklahoma Territo for the year 
1902, pp. 56-8; “The Fort Sill Reservation,” in Oklahoma: A pete of the Siaten 
and a fd Thoburn and Wright (New York, 1929), Vol. II, Appendix xliii—5, — 
pp. 896-97. : 

14 Joseph B. Thoburn served as Captain and later as Major in the Oklahoma 
National Guard in 1918-19.—Makers of Government, Harlow, oe cit. 2 é 
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‘In, the development of Oklahoma City. During his secretaryship of 
the Commercial Club, he was one of the prime movers to secure the 
construction of a railroad from Oklahoma City to Northwestern 
“Oklahoma Territory, as a part of the M.K. & T. Railway. He gained 
a wide acquaintance in the western and northwestern parts of the 
Territory in promoting such a line but high officials of the M.K. 
& T. objected to the necessary survey at the time and the proposed 
railroad was not built. However, interest had been aroused through- 
‘out this section and the matter of an outlet for shipping agricultural 
products to the markets in Oklahoma City remained in the public eye 
for many years down to the time of construction of State highways 
for motor vehicles. 


A few hours before the organization of the Oklahoma City 
‘Chamber of Commerce, Joseph B. Thoburn was elected secretary of 
‘the Territorial Board of Agriculture in its organ:zational meeting. 
He opened the new office in Guthrie, the capitol of Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, in April 1903, and served successfully in the position until 
his retirement in July 1905.15 The duties of the new office were 
‘chiefly those of planning the organization and superintending a 
‘series of county farmer’s institutes leaving time and opportunity 
for allied activities. In the role of press agent for Oklahoma, he 
/was reputed to have been unexcelled. He had no connection with 
“the World’s Fair Commission for Oklahoma but he was the publicity 
agent for the Territorial newspapers during the Louis-ana Purchase 
“Exposition at St. Louis in 1904. It was largely through his efforts 
“that the Oklahoma agricultural exhibit was kept supplied with fresh 
“products from Oklahoma during the growing season. 


; Interested in promoting water conservation and land reclama- 
‘tion, he was ready with twelve bills pertaining to agriculture and 
‘allied industries for introduction in the last Territorial Legislative 
Assembly in the winter of 1905. He saw six of these bills through 
‘both houses of the Assembly and signed by Governor Thompson 
_B. Ferguson. 

3: 


Z Nearly twenty years later, in the spring of 1923, Doctor Tho- 
“burn’s continued interest in land reclamation and the storage of 
‘surplus storm waters in small lakes and reservoirs prompted his plan 
for an organization of the people of the Great Plains, which he pro- 


- —— 
4 _ 5Relating his experiences years later, Doctor Thoburn said that _one of the 
first persons he met when he went to Guthrie was Corb Sarchet, Editor for the 
State Capital, who remarked that there were four or five “outside newspaper corre- 
" spondents” “who could make or break any man in the new position” on the Terri- 

rial Board of Agriculture, and therefore he (Thoburn) should “be good and come 
‘through with a news story occasionally.” His first work in this line was to expose 
a bogus butter recipe sold at Alva which drew a column of abuse from an Alva 
newspaper, and he was threatened with a libel suit. He refused to become excited 
and remarked that he would have the backing of the U. S. Board of Agriculture, 


and henceforth nothing more was heard of the libel suit. 


2 
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posed in a series of meetings in Western Oklahoma.’* He pointed 
out that the united efforts in such an organization, eventually to 
include the whole Great Plains area from Texas to the Dominion of 
Canada, in a program of conservation and storage of rainfall, the 
~planting of trees, and the proper tillage and reclamation of the soil 
would bring this region to a high stage of development and added 
prosperity to its people. The outcome of these interests, personally, 
in later years was his literary production of The Great Plains on | 
Verse: A Regional Anthology ready for publication in 1934. In 
preparing this manuscript, Doctor Thoburn carried on correspond- 
ence with poets, writers, historians, and research workers in many 
western states, bringing in old songs and ballads, forgotten verses 
from pioneer days, and modern poetic efforts, all of which reflected 
in one way or another the life and culture of the people of the Great 
Plains, as well as their folklore and history. 


He was elected a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society in 1903, which opened the way for his 
life-work. He served in the immigration department of the Frisco | 
Railway Company in the latter half of 1907, covering the states 
east of the Mississippi on a lecture tour with a stereoptican and 
fifty pounds of glass slides. Upon his return, he immediately began 
collecting material for a textbook on Oklahoma history, a project 
that had been promoted the year before in conjunction with I. M. 
Holeomb, Cashier of the Oklahoma City National Bank and President 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce in 1906-07, whose 
duties kept him from giving time or much attention to the produc- 
tion. As a result, Doctor Thoburn assembled the data and wrote the 
first textbook on Oklahoma history adopted by the State in 1908. 


The larger portion of this text was given over to the military 
characters and history in the Indian Territory, due to the author’s 
interest in the service of his father, Major Thoburn, during the war 
between the states. Years later, William H. Murray, in construc-_ 
tive criticism of this textbook said, ‘‘Thoburn, you dwelt too much 
on wars and battles and not enough on the life of the people in your 
book.’? No one was more aware of the shortcomings of this small 
volume than Doctor Thoburn himself but he had succeeded in 
presenting the first outlines of Oklahoma’s history to students and ~ 
teachers most of whom were wholly unacquainted with the subject 
in 1908. Some of them even condemned what they called ‘‘such a 
dry text.’? Throughout the years as copies of his first textbook 
have grown scarcer and knowledge of Oklahoma history has be- 
come more general, interest in owning a copy of the book has never 


16 Press notices in The Guymon Tribune, Guymon, Texas County, Oklah. 
; . 3 ; y, Oklahoma, 
eae ae ears and in The Headlight, Carmen, Alfalfa County, Oklahoma, for 
17 The completed manuscript of this anthology with an introduction by William 
Allen White, of Kansas, was lost prior to Doctor Thoburn’s death. 
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failed. Today, A History of Oklahoma written by Joseph B. Tho- 
burn, published in 1908, is an item that commands nearly ten 
times its original cost from dealers in rare, old books on Oklahoma. 


In 1914, Doctor Thoburn’s revision of the first Oklahoma his- 
tory textbook was published in book form with a section given over 
to ‘‘Government in Oklahoma’’ by S. M. Barrett, of the School of 
Education in the University of Oklahoma. Two years later, Doctor 
Thoburn had published A Standard History of Oklahoma in two 
volumes, as a part of a subscription work of five volumes, now a 
valuable source of biographical and genealogical data in this state. 
He afterward had published a more comprehensive four volume work 
entitled Oklahoma: A History of the State and Its People in 1929, 
with Muriel H. Wright as co-author. 


From 1907, he became well known as the writer and the con- 
tributor of historical articles in different publications and in leading 
newspapers in Oklahoma. He was elected to the staff of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society in 1917, serving as research and edi- 
torial assistant, a relation continued for a period of fourteen years. 
From 1919 to 1926, he served as Secretary of the Historical Society 
and Managing Editor of Chronicles of Oklahoma, In January, 1926, 
‘he was elected by the Board of the Historical Society as Director of 
Research serving on the staff of the Society,!8 and again in January, 

1930, he was elected by the Board as Director of Research in Eth- 
‘nology and Archeology.’ 


An enthusiastic collector of Stone Age implements and weapons 
‘in his youth, Doctor Thoburn first noticed and was interested in the 
low, circular mounds in what is now Eastern Oklahoma when he 
‘visited the Indian Territory in 1889. He first included American 
-anthropology in his activities while he was connected with the De- 
“partment of History in the University of Oklahoma in 1913-17, at 
the suggestion of President Stratton D. Brookes. It was in these 
years that he began his systematic work in American archeology, a 


-  18“J. B. Thoburn to be Director of Research Work” by Charles F. Barrett, in 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IV, No. 1 (March, 1926), p. 3: “The readers of the 
~ Chronicles and all those interested in historical research in Oklahoma will be glad 
to know that the State Historical Society has recognized the excellent work done in 
his great field by its former secretary, J. B. Thoburn, and the board of Directors 
has unanimously chosen him as Director of Research for the Society.” 

It was largely through the suggestions and active interest of Dr. Joseph B. Tho- 
_ burn that the Oklahoma State Flag (sky blue field with a central design of a cir- 
cular shield of American Indian warrior) was adopied by the Tenth State Legis- 
ature in 1925 (Oklahoma Session Laws, 1925, p. 340. State Flag.) He made 
suggestions from Indian exhibits on display in the Oklahoma Historical Society 
museum for the design of the sketch for a flag made by Mrs. George Fluke, Jr., 
"which was selected by the Oklahoma Society of the Daughters of the American 
- Revolution, from many sketches submitted, and presented by this organization for 
adoption by the Tenth Legislature. 

eo Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VII, No. 1 (March, 1930), p. 144. 
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work that he continued after he entered the active service of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society in 1917. He personally supervised a 
number of expeditions, having raised the needed expense funds 
through outside sources, and carried on extensive excavation work 
in the Cave-Dweller culture in Northeastern Oklahoma, the Basket- 
Maker culture in the Cimarron Valley in Northwestern. Oklahoma, 
and in the Mound-Builder cultures in Delaware County, in Le Flore 
County, and in Kay County. The work in Kay County was carried. 
on during the summer of 1926, financed by the late E. W. Marland 
of Ponca City, at that time President of the Marland Oil Company.” 
Discoveries made were not only significant in the archeological 
field, in the excavations of a number of mounds on an old Indian 
village site, but in the historical field as well in bringing to light the 
location of an early trading post shown on old maps of more than 
one hundred years ago as ‘‘Ferdinandina’’ (sometimes spelled 
‘‘Wernandino’’) in the valley of the Arkansas River in what is now 
Kay County. Ferdinandina was thought to have been established 
by the French nearly two hundred years ago and therefore the 
site could be pointed to as that of the first white settlement in 
Oklahoma, according to Doctor Thoburn.*! Rarely are Indian 
mounds of prehistoric times connected with settlements made and 
recorded in the early historic period. In this, the discoveries made 
by the expedition of 1926 in Kay County were unusual in the archeo- 
logical and the historical field in Oklahoma.”* 


20 The Indian village site in Kay County was first called to Doctor Thoburn’s 
attention by Wilson Fischer of Newkirk, a student in the University of Oklahoma. 
21 See Addenda A and B for press reports on the work of the Marland Archeo- 
logical Expedition featured in the Blackwell Morning Tribune for June 1, 1926, 
and in The Daily Oklahoman for September 25, 1927, respectively, referring to “Camp 
Ferdinandina.” 3 
22 See Notes and Documents on page 491 of this issue of The Chronicles for 
a report on the exhibit of objects excavated by the Marland Archeological Expedi- 
tion of 1926, under the supervision of Doctor Thoburn, now on display in the Museum 
of Chilocco Indian Agricultural School at. Chi’occo, Kay County, Oklahoma. 
Recent visitors in the Editorial Office of the Historical Society were Mr. and 
Mrs. Bert C. Moore, of Winfield, Kansas. Mr. Moore stated that he has been in- 
terested in the Indian village site in Kay County for fiftv years and that he was 
the first to give an extended description of the location to Doctor Thoburn. Through 
the years he has acquired a large collection of objects picked up from these sites, 
including some of foreign manufacture such as brass escutcheons, gun plates, ring, 
bell, glass beads, trigger guard decorated with French motive, and an ancient bridle 
bit (possibly Spanish). Some of the glass beads, Mr. Moore said, have been iden- 
tified by a national authority of a leading California museum as like those 
foreign manufacture used in the Indian trade during the latter part of the 17th and 
the early part of the 18th centuries. Mr. Moore also stated that a well known New 
York State Museum had been interested in his collection and had reported tha 
some of the objects from Kay County were similar to those of French manufacture 
discovered on an Indian village site inhabited about 1687, on Lake Erie. In hi 
report on the archeological work in Kay County in 1926, Doctor Thoburn made 
acknowledgment for active assistance in the field from Mr. Bert C. Moore of Win 
field, Kansas, and from Messrs. Frank L. Bryson and Herman Engelking of News 


% 
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Doctor Thoburn accomplished notable work in the archeological 
field in five distinct cultures in various parts of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado, and Texas, his first achievement having been in securing 

_ evidence that the so-called ‘‘natural mounds”’ of Eastern Oklahoma 
and neighboring states were of human origin. Carrying on intensive 
work in this field, he demonstrated that each of these small tumuli, 
referred to by him as the work of the ‘‘Harth House People’’, is 

the ruin of a timber-framed, dome-shaped earth covered lodge. 
Countless numbers of these low mounds can be seen in open prairie 
regions in Kastern Oklahoma and are different from the large 
Mound-Builder mounds generally found in the river valleys. Doctor 
Thoburn’s discoveries led him on to his hypothesis of the origins of 
the Indian people of Eastern United States and Canada, accounting 

_ for the origin of the Mound Builders and their culture and assign- 
ing them an exotic origin from the racials swarming grounds in 
Southern Mexico and Central America. Such a theory is revolu- 
tionary in its effect since the accepted theory assigns the Asiatic 
origin of the Indian peoples in America from migrations coming 
across the Berring Strait and spreading out through Alaska. 


He wrote and had published from time to time articles on the 
progress of his work and the discoveries made, in Chronicles of Okla- 
_homa and other publications.» In 1930, he prepared an extended 
summary of his field work and his hypothesis in the form of a mon- 

_ ograph entitled ‘‘The Northern Caddoan People of Prehistoric Times 
and the Human Origin of the Natural Mounds, So Called, of Okla- 
-homa and Neighboring States’’. This monograph, in manuscript in 
the archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society, is a valuable docu- 
ment reviewing, as it does, pioneer investigations in archeology in 
this region.24 Doctor Thoburn’s paper on ‘‘The Prehistoric Cultures 


kirk, Oklahoma, as well as for the generous co-operation of Hon. E. W. Marland 
of Ponca City. 

: 23 The following articles on the subject of archeology by Joseph B. Thoburn, 
- appeared in Chronicles of Oklahoma as follows: “Oklahoma Archeological Explora- 
tions in 1925-26,” Vol. IV, No. 2 (June, 1926), pp. 143-48; “An Important Archeo- 
- logical Discovery,” Vol. V1, No. 4 (December, 1927), pp. 407-13; “Prehistoric Cul- 
~ tures of Oklahoma,” Vol. VII, No. 3 (September, 1929), pp. 211-41; “Ancient Irri- 
~ gation Ditches on the Plains,” Vol. IX, No. 1 (March, 1931), pp. 56-62; “Notes on 
- Archeology,” Vol. XV, No. 1 (March, 1937), pp. 109-15; “The Origin of the ‘Nat- 
~ ural’ Mounds of Oklahoma and Adjacent States,” Vol. XV, No. 3 (September, 1937), 
pp. 322-43; “The Tropical and Subtropical Origin of Mound-Builder Mounds,” Vol. 
~ XVI, No. 1 (March, 1938), pp. 97-117. And in The American Indian (Tulsa, 1928), 
there appeared the article, “An Important Archeological and Historical Discovery, 
~ Vol. 2, No. 8, pp. 144-45. 

Z 24Tn the Sy Paowisdenierite” of the monograph The Northern Caddoan Peoples 
_ of Prehistoric Times and. the Human Origin of the Natural Mounds, So-Called, of 
Oklahoma and Neighboring States by Joseph B. Thoburn, The Oklahoma Historical 
Society, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 1930 (in manuscript), the author acknowledged 
the cordial and enthusiastic co-operation of the following, in his archeological work: 

Dr. Irving Perrine, of Oklahoma City, former Head of the Department of Strati- 
E graphic Geology and Paleontology in the University of Oklahoma; Dr. J. W. Scroggs, 
; 
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of Oklahoma’’ appeared in Archeology of the Arkansas River Valley 
by Warren King Moorehead, published by the Yale University Press 
in 1931.75 


: Owing to a lack of State funds for the Department of Archeology 
and Ethnology, Doctor Thoburn’s position as the Director of this 
department on the staff in the Historical Society was discontinued 
in June, 1931, and the following January (1932) he was again elected 


a member of the Board of Directors of the Historical Society. He | 


continued his work in the field of Oklahoma history and archeology, 
more or less as a free lance, and served as an editor in the Historical 
Records Survey in Oklahoma in 1937. In July, 1938, he was unani- 
mously elected by the Board of Directors of the Historical Society to 
the position of Custodian of the Union Army Room in the Historical 
Society, which he held to the close of his life. His position in the 
Union Army Room was nominal, however, since he continued more 
in the role of consultant in research for the staff of employees in the 
Society and for visitors and research workers who came to the 
Historical Building in the interest of State history and archeology. 


Widely known as Oklahoma’s leading historian in his life-time, 
though he himself laid no special claims to this distinction accorded 
him by others, Doctor Thoburn’s published volumes have been 


ranked as the definitive histories of the State. Knowing full well ~ 


the rich stores of material in the unexplored records of Oklahoma 
and realizing he himself would never have the opportunity of seeing 
and evaluating them, his views on this historical scene, given in the 
Foreword of Oklahoma: A History of the State and Its People, 1929, 


Director of the Extensicn Division of the University of Oklahoma; Dr. Charles N. 
Gould, Director of the Oklahoma Geological Survey; C. W. Shannon, former Di- 
rector of the Oklahoma Geological Survey; the late William P. Campbell, Custodian 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society; Roy M. Johnson, of Ardmore; Dr. Warren 
King Moorehead, Director of the Department of American Archeology of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts; Gerard Fowke, of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
veteran American archeologist and author in this field; and Major E. Hue, of the 
Army of the French Republic and former president of the Societe Prehistorique 
Francais. 

Doctor Thoburn also acknowledged the helpful assistance of Leonard M. Logan, 
Jr., of the University of Oklahoma; Dr. M. M. Wickham, of Norman; Edgar A. 
Moore, Lyman R. Moore, and N. B. Moore, of Spiro; L. B, Smith, of Braggs; 
W. S. Hansford, of Park Hill; Will A. Montgomery and Roy Terrentine, of De 
Queen, Arkansas; and, especially, for their generous support, Messrs. John W. 
Shartel, Anton H. Classen, James R. Cottingham, George G. Sohlberg, Charles F. 
Colcord, Charles H. Taylor, Joseph Huckins, Jr., Charles B. Ames, and J. C. F. 
Sprangle, all of Oklahoma City. 


= 


25 Archeology of the Arkansas River Valley by Warren King Moorehead, Di- — 


rector of Department of Archeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, 
with supplementary papers on “The Prehistoric Cultures of Oklahoma,” by Joseph 


B. Thoburn and “The Exploration of Jacobs Cavern” by Charles Peabody (New | 


Haven: The Yale University Press, 1931. Pp. x, 205. Illustrations [88 including 


maps], Table of Contents, Appendix, Bibliography, Index.) 
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were prophetic of his own contributions and the place that he will 


~ continue to hold in the history of the State :26 


: Other and more gifted writers, in later and more learned times, will 
doubtless be privileged to write more complete and satisfactory treatises 
upon such a theme, in the light of a longer and clearer perspective. Im- 
perfect and incomplete as any history of such a state would have to be at 
the present stage of development, the writers submit these volumes as 
the result of patient, painstaking and devoted effort, in the hope that the 
Same may contribute to an enlarged understanding of the subject by in- 
terested citizens and students and that it may not be lacking in the element 
of inspirational value to the people of the State. 


Addenda A 


The following articles were compiled either directly from manu- 


-seript by Dr. J. B. Thoburn or from dictation by him—M.H.W. 
_ Blackwell Morning Tribune, Tuesday, June 1, 1926, 


p. 5, cols. 3 and 4. 


EXPLORERS FIND INTERESTING RELICS 
AT TRADING POST SITE 


Ponca City, May 31—Hound dogs as well as other animals, together 
with all manner of figures, perhaps symbolic and otherwise, are engraved 
on brass and copper pieces that are being unearthed at the present time 
by men employed under the supervision of Joseph B. Thoburn, who is in 
charge of all the archeological work being carried on through the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. Exploration is being conducted along the 
Arkansas river, twenty miles north of Ponea City in the vicinity of Camp 


= Ferdinandina, the first white settlement in Oklahoma. Both men actively 


engaged in directing the exploration work are university men, Otto Springs 
of University of Oklahoma, and Harry “Doc” Robertson, of Phillips Uni- 


- versity. 


a 
“ 
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The site of Camp Ferdinandina was discovered about nine years ago 
by Thoburn. While its existence was known, the exact site had never 
been determined. Lying out from this post and particularly north along 
the Arkansas river, were the Indian villages, Pawnee, Wichita or Caddo. 
Spring and Robinson (sic) are now working on an Indian village of thirty 


mounds. Originally surrounded by a deep trench, this village accupies 
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- land now included in the Ingleking and Bryson farms. Many interesting 
- discoveries are being made and many interesting relics recovered. 


Not far from this Indian village, still northward along jhe river and 
also included to a considerable extent within the Ingleking farm, is the old 


shop site of the Indians, the place where they wintered and manufactured 


2 4 
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the various crude tools that they used, chiefly of flint. Spring and Robert- 
son have their camp today within the same shop site. Nearby is one of the 
famous springs that abound along the river providing water sufficient for 
hundreds of Indians, while the river runs not over a 100 feet distant. 
Among the relics just found there, is the lower milistone of a pair so 
frequently used among the very early settlers to grind meal. 


26 See Addenda C for list of publications by Joseph B. Thoburn, not hereto- 
fore cited in full in the footnotes of this biography. 
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This old shop site of the Indians was selected for winter quarters be- 
cause of a rock bluff, forty feet in heighth that runs parallel with the 
river for almost three quarters of a mile. It shields the shop site from 
the winter winds. Legend has it, and exploraticns confirm the legend, 
that the French traders with the aid of the Indians, rounded up the buf- 
falo herds until they would get near the edge of this rock cliff; then 
frightening the animals, many of the buffalo in stampeding would be 
pushed over the cliff by those in the rear part of the herd, These would 
be killed by the fall or would be so badly wounded that they could be 
finished easily by the Indians. It was then the squaws work to skin 
the buffalo, the hides of which, tanned into robes, were desired so greatly 
by the French. 


Camp Ferdinandina was established something over 180 years ago, 
according to Thoburn, by French traders who came up the Arkansas from 
trading posts near the Mississippi. This was a favored buffalo grazing 
area at that time, and it was for this reason that the site of this pcst was 
selected. They had blacksmiths with them, as is evidenced by the crude 
iron hoes and other implements, which are being unearthed from these 
Indian village mounds. In all but one of the mounds there have been 
numerous pieces of iron, brass and copper unearthed. The one mound 
evidently antedates the coming of the French as there is no indicaticn 
whatever of white men. 


The pieces of engraved brass and copper, together with copper cones, 
glass and other beads, and numerous other ornaments, were evidently made 
in France and other European countries, especially for the Indian trade, 


then brought over and trade to the redskins fur buffalo hides. There are — 


evidences that the squaws raised patches of corn near the villages. One 
of the interesting relics discovered is a quantity of charred corn or roast- 
ing ears, still intact after many years; one piece of roasting ear shows 
that it was roasted with the shuck on it as it is still clinging to the cob. 


The village of thirty mounds where Spring and Robertson are now 
working, is only about a mile north of Camp Ferdinandina, where there 
is also a well preserved Indian village outline. The more northern of the 
two may have been in existence prior to the coming of the French traders, 
continuing during the time of the French residence here. It was probably 
the summer camp of the Indians, who had their shop site underneath the 
rock cliff. Until recently there was a well defined stomp or dance ground 
‘in the village center. This has been destroyed through cultivation of the 
land; but the Indian mounds are easily discernable. The mounds were 
originally Indian houses, with the earth thrown over the pole frame- 
work; later when the poles rotted the earth fell in, creating these mounds. 


; _ Judging from the hundreds of flint scrapers that are found in that 
vicinity, the trade in buffalo robes must have been extensive, as there 
are bushels of these crude skinning knives to be picked up. The com- 
parative scarcity of arrowheads is pointed to as another evidence that 


mo buffaloes were stampeded over the top of the cliff and met death 
elow. ; 


Numerous Indian pipe bowls, pieces of potter i 

: y, gun flints, pieces of 
guns used by the French, bone spades, stone hoes, hatchets and hance 
tomahawks, brass handles broken from kettles, hundreds of pieces of 
flint left when the Indians made their implements, bones of men and ani- 


mals, some of them evidently dogs, and numer i i 
areoe oe 9 fod erous other relics are being 


Near this shop site is an old rock crossin 
g of the river, i 
it convenient for both the French and the Indians to ford, aa ace 


> 
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river at this point is an old rocked or walled-in grave or mausoleum, not 
yet penetrated by the explorers, Not far distant from the Indian village 
is a rock mound, evidently a burial mound, which is to be unearthed in 
the near future, and which Spring and Robertson are anticipating will 
yield many additional relics. The work in this ccunty is being financed 
by E. W. Marland, president of the Marland Oil Company, and many 


of the relics are to be placed in the museum which he is preparing to 
build at Ponca City. 


While the farmers are cooperating splendidly with Thoburn and his 
men in permitting the exploration work to proceed, many of them are 
interested in the story that has been told for generaticns that there is 
$80,000 in bandit gold buried somewhere in that area, and they are hoping 
that the explorers may uncover that also. Tradition has it that the 
gold is buried in a mammouth kettle. 


Addenda B 


(The name of the old trading post in Kay County, shown on 
early maps of this region, was spelled in various ways, ‘‘Ferdinan- 
dina,’’ ‘‘Fernandino,’’ ete—M.H.W.) 


The Daily Oklahoman, Sunday, September 25, 1927, 
Sec. E, p. 14, cols. 2, 3, 4, with view and caption 


“‘The Site of the Historic Fernandino Post.’’ 


THE SITE OF A HISTORIC FORT 


Ponca City, Sept. 24.—(Special) Fernandino post, established 180 years 
ago and for the site of which historical researches were made for many 
years, has been located on the Arkansas River near Ponca City through 
the efforts of Joseph B. Thoburn, this giving to this (Kay) county the 
first white settlement and trading post in all Oklahoma and one of the 
first in the southwestern area. 


Historical Society officials of California and other states have con- 
firmed Thoburn’s find. Fernandino is shown on maps of 100 years ago, 
but its exact location was never fixed heretofore, although known to be 
on the Arkansas River somewhere near the Kansas-Oklahoma boundary. 
Secretary Bolton of the California Society says he has been striving for 
years to lccate this site. 


The discovery of Fernandino came about accidently. Secretary Tho- 


burn had learned from Oklahoma University students that there are 


nds located on the bank of the Arkansas, at the mouth of 
see Creek and at a point approximately twenty miles northeast of Ponca 
City. He prcmised a visit to the spot, believing that he would find some 
additional Indian mounds, perhaps Osage and he was not prepared for 
the big surprise that awaited him. 


re is still sufficient and convincing evidence that the French fur 
ac wie established Fernandino had an immense stockade, ee 
high upright posts and with ample earthworks thrown up, a rashes on 
from the various Indian tribes. The trench excavated in ee ng He 
the earthworks shows the stockade to have been fully 250 feet naa eae 
This trench is still intact marking the outlines of the post. WwW ee me 
which also housed the fur traders and their soldiers, was also conducte 
the trading post where deals were made with the red men. 
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di from this stockade site and across the quarter of a mile 0 
eh a ae is also a well defined road to the mouth of pee eres 
which is still sufficient in size to conceal canoes and boats of t ae aoe 
Evidently canoes were the boats used at that period, together wi ae a 
boats or barges on which the furs and merchandize bbe Ne are a 
‘and down the river. It is evident that the French had a placksmit : 
them, as Thoburn has discovered iron hoes and other implements, Ww a 
he has placed in the Oklahoma University. Aliso there are pieces of a 
unearthed, evidently brought to this spot from the vicinity of Tulsa, Ww Se 
is the only place near here, according to Thoburn, where this kind o 
coal is obtainable today. 


The Arkansas River at this point was evidently a fording place for 
several Indian tribes, and the trail leading from the stockade to the 
mouth of Deer creek was even more clearly defined, according to Thor- 
burn (sic), from the fact. that the traveling Indian bands dragged their 
tepee poles along this same route. 


The historical authorities who have made the search for this site 
say the post was established by fur traders sent up the river from Arkan- 
sas Post, a headquarters prepared many years ago about sixty to seventy 
miles above the junction of the Arkansas and Mississippi rivers by La- 
Salle, the early French explorer. It was for many years the most prom- 
inent settlement in what is now the state of Arkansas and was the capital 
of the state prior to Little Rock being designated. 


It was necessary according to Thoburn, to come this far west with a 
post in order to get into the country where the commercial killing of buf- 
falo for their hides could be conducted on an extensive basis. Here the 
buffalo were in immense herds; down the river there were numerous buf- 
falo, but the herds were much smaller and the French fur traders were 
desirous of carrying on business on a big scale. The river at this point 
has a high bank and the stockade was established on a hill that can be 


seen from a considerable distance. Now, about a mile west are several 
oil derricks. 


Surrounding the old stockade can still be seen the location of a 
large Indian village, as evidence is sufficient of sixty Indian houses, 
about forty of which were those of Wichita and twenty those of Pawnee. 
All of these were earthen houses, according to Thoburn. Those made by 
the Pawnees are now designated because of a depression in the surface, 
whereas those made by the Wichitas are shown by small mounds. The 
Wichitas built their earthern houses on the surface and when they caved 
in, the mounds remained; the Pawnees excavated before throwing up 


ees earthern dwellings, and when these caved in, the depressions were 
eft. 


It would be possible to pick up perhavs several bushels of the stone 
picks used by the squaws in cleaning the flesh from the buffalo hides and 
thus making them of commercial value to the French. Originally each 
of these picks had an elk horn handle, and the squaws were very skillful 
in using this implement. Originally, too, the edge of the pick carved 
from flint rock, was very sharp, really a knife blade. 


It is quite evident therefore, that after establishine Fer : 
the French made a deal with the Pawnee and Wichita diana (oan Bere 
falo. the squaws preparing the hides. The Indians came in a body, estab- 
lishing their village and went into the business on a big scale receiving 
from the French the usual merchandise, trinkets and perhaps, firearms 
and firewater. Because of the work being carried on in other portions of 
the state, Mr. Thoburn has not had opportunity to excavate any of these 
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Indian house mounds to any extent as yet, but it is his intention to so 
at his earliest convenience, particularly when funds are available. 


This Indian village and stockade covered a tract of twenty to thirty 


"acres. Nearby is one of the most remarkable springs in all Oklahoma. 


A stream of water, fully an inch in diameter, issues from beneath a large 
rock and then plunges downward about twenty feet into Deer creek, thus 
keeping this a live stream the year around. No doubt this spring fur- 
nished the drinkable water supply for the French and their Indian allies, 
It is still being used today. 


The Wichita Indians, in addition to their earthen houses, are also 
the skillful builders of the famous grass houses and it is Mr. Thoburn’s 
belief that of course there were many grass houses on this village site in 
addition to the earthen ones, evidences of which are so easily found now. 
At about the same time that Fernandino flourished there was a similar 
post on the Texas side of Red river, the remanents of which are still re- 
ferred to as the Spanish fort, although according to Thoburn, tre build- 
ers were French and not Spanish. 


The finding of this stockade site gives to Kay county two of the most 
historically prominent spots in the southwest, as on the Chikaskia river 
in northwestern Kay county, and twenty-five miles northwest of Ponca 
City, was the site of Rock Falls, the first town established in old Okla- 


-homa territory. The town secured its name from a rock falls that extends 
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clear across the Chikaskia at this point, the water having a sharp fall 
here of about ten feet. 


The town was established by Capt. David L. Payne, known as “the 
father $f Oklahoma,’ who led one of his “boomer” bands of colonists to 
this poiht, established a town and published a newspaper, “The Oklahoma 
Chief,’ 4nd many buildings were erected. Later federal soldiers ousted 
him and\his colonists, threw his type and printing outfit into the river 
and broke up the settlement entirely. This was one of Payne’s attempts 
to open old Oklahoma to white settlement, maintaining it was govern- 
ment land\and subject to homestead entry, a basis upon which the ter- 
ritory was opened in 1889. 


Addenda C 


C. Books by Joseph B. Thoburn as editor or author (or co-author) : 


(1) Art Work of Oklahoma: The New State (Racine, Wisconsin: The Harney 
Photogravure Company, 1907), Folio edition, 81 full page selected illus- 
trations and 19 pages of text by Joseph B. Thoburn. 

(2) Oklahoma: Its Resources and Attractions and the Activities and Achieve- 
ments of Its People, Joseph B. Thoburn, Compiler and Editor (The Okla- 
homa Jamestown Exposition Company, 1907), illustrated. 

(3) A History of Oklahoma, by Joseph B. Thoburn, Former Secretary of the 
Oklahoma Board of Agriculture, and Isaac M. Holcomb, Former Superin- 
tendent of Oklahoma City Schools (San Francisco: Doub & Company, 1908. 
Pp. xii, 282. Maps in colors, illustrations, Contents, Appendix, Glossary 
and Vocabulary, Index). (Adopted by the State for use in the public 
schools, in 1908.) 

(4) Oklahoma History and Government by Thoburn and Barrett (Oklahoma 
City: Warden Company, 1914. Pp. 252. Illustrations, maps, Contents, 

' Suggestive Questions, Appendix, General Index.) The title page of the 
first part (132 pages) of this book bore the title, “A History of Okla- 
homa,” by Joseph B. Thoburn, Instructor in Local and Western History in 
the University of Oklahoma, and Isaac M. Holcomb, Former Superintendent 
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of Oklahoma City Schools; the title page of the second part (120 pages) 
bore the title, “Government in Oklahoma,” by S. M. Barrett, B.S., A.M., 
Professor of Education in the School of Education, University of Okla- 
homa. (This book was submitted to the State Textbook Commission in 
1914, but was not adopted.) d 

(5) A Standard History of Oklahoma by Joseph B. Thoburn (Chicago and New 
York: The American Historical Society, 1916), 5 volumes (2 on history, 
and 3 on biography). 

(6) A Tour on the Prairies by Washington Irving, edited for school use by 
Joseph B. Thoburn and George C. Wells (Oklahoma City: Harlow Publish- 
ing Company, 1927). 

(7) Oklahoma: A History of the State and Its People by Joseph B. Thoburn 
and Muriel H. Wright (New York: Lewis Historical Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1929), 4 volumes (2 cf history and 2 of biography). 

(8) History of the Oklahoma Press and the Oklahoma Press Association, his- 
tory by J. B. Thoburn, State Historian, and compiled and supervised by 
John Windsor Sharp (Oklahoma City, 1930). 


Articles by Joseph B. Thoburn, include: 


(1) In Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine— 

“Reclamation of Oklahoma’s Lowlands,” Vol. V (1907), No. 3, pp. 67-9. 

“The Story of Oklahoma,” Vol. V (1907), No. 4, pp. 21-31. 

“As Others See Us,” Vol. VI (1908), No. 2, pp. 73-4. 

“Fort Gibson’s Historic Relation to Oklahoma,” Vol. IX (1910), No. 1, 
pp. 71-6. 

“An Oklahoma Scientist,” Vol. IX (1910), No. 5, pp. 73-4. 

“Product of Pulling Together,” Vol. IX (1910), No. 6, pp. 22-8. 

“Some *89ers Who Made Good,” Vol. X (1910), No. 2, pp. 39-47. 

“The Last Cheyenne Raid,” ibid., pp. 67-70. 

“A Campaign of the Texas Rangers Against the Comanches,’ Vol. X 
(1910), No. 5, pp. 30-38. 

“Battle With the Comanches,” Vol. X (1910), No. 6, pp. 22-8. 

“Coming of the Caddoes,” Vol. XI (1910), No. 3, pp. 63-72. 

“Names of Oklahoma Streams,” Vol. XI (1910), No. 4, pp. 57-60. 

(2) In Chronicles of Oklahoma— 

“Military ror a ee of Captain Richard T. Jacob,’ Vol. II (1924), 
pp. 9-36. 

“The Cherokee Question,” ibid., pp. 141-232. 

“Horace P. Jones, Scout and Interpreter, ibid., pp. 380-91. 

“Journal of the General Council of the Indian Territory,” (Ed.) Vol. II 
(1925), pp. 33-44. 

“Restoration of the Monument at the Initial Point of the Public Land Sur. 
veys,” ibid., 81-85. 

“Naming the Canadian River,” Vol. VI (1928), pp. 181-85. 

“The Risks of Army Desertion on the Frontier,” ibid., pp. 445-48. 

“Another Indian Book,” Vol. VII (1929), pv. 468-74, 


“The Dragoon Campaigns to the Rocky Mountains,” Vol. VIII (1929), ’ 


pp. 35-41. 
“John J. Gerlach,” Vol. X (1932), pp. 35-43. 


“Centennial of Tour on the Prairies by Washington Irving,” ibid., pp. 426-33. 
“Frank H. Greer,” Vol. XIV (1936), pp. 265-94. 


“Centennial of the Chickasaw Migration,” Vol. XV (1937), pp. 387-91. 


Articles by Joseph B. Thoburn in other publications include: } 
(1) “Indian Fisht in Ford County,” in Collections of Kansas State Historical — 


Society, Vol. 12 (1911-12), pp. 312-19. 
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(2) “New Light on the Career of Captain Nathaniel Pryor,’ in Proceedings of 
Historical Society of Wisconsin for 1916, pp. 141-47. 


(3) “State Flag of Oklahoma,” in Oklahoma Teacher, January, 1926, p. 9. 


‘Other contributions by Joseph B. Thoburn in the writing field 
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(1) Introduction to the portfolio of Kiowa Indian paintings, Kiowa Indian Art 
by Oscar Brousse Jacobson (Nice, France: C. Szwedzicki, 1929). 


(2) A number of biographies appearing in Encyclopaedia of American Biography 
compiled by Winfield Scott Downs (New York: The American Historical 
Society, Inc., 1934). 


(3) Assisted editorially in the preparaiion of the textbook, The Story of Okla- 


homa by Muriel H. Wright, 3 editions (Oklahoma City: Webb Publishing 
Company, 1924, 1929, 1930). 
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LaE-PHIEeIeS 
By R. H. Hudson* 


Lee Eldas Phillips, known to all of his friends and acquaint- 
ances as ‘‘L. E.,”’ was born in Taylor County, Iowa, near the town 
of Conway, on August 18, 1876, became a citizen of Indian Ter- 
ritory in 1905, and died at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, on April 16, 
1944, a respected, honored, and beloved citizen of this State. 


He was a farmer, schoolteacher, insurance broker, mine opera- 
tor, merchant, banker, oil man, town builder, church and civic 
leader, a patron of the arts, a world traveler, a patriot, a philan- 
thropist, and a philosopher. No man ever gave more freely or more 
liberally of his time, his talents, his money, and his devotion to the 
service of his country. In the limited space available in The 
Chronicles for this sketch, only a bare outline of his lfe can be 
given. 


He came from a long line of sturdy American progenitors, and 
he always zealously adhered to the best teachings of his race. His 
father, Lewis Franklin Phillips (eldest son of Daniel Phillips and 
his wife, Marilla Standish), was born at Downington, Meigs County, 
Ohio, January 4, 1844, died in Research Hospital, at Kansas City, 
Missouri, February 28, 1921, and was interred at Gravity, lowa; 
and his mother, Lucinda Josephine Faucett, was born in Orange 
County, Indiana, August 13, 1849, died at Gravity, Iowa, February 
8, 1934, and was interred by the side of her husband. Both were 
lineal descendants of the original pioneers who settled on the ‘‘stern 
and rock-bound’’ New England coast, whose offspring, down through 
the years, gradually found their way westward to Ohio and 
Indiana, and thence to Iowa and Nebraska. 


When Lewis Franklin Phillips (father of L. E.) was three years 
old he moved with his parents to Jackson County, Iowa. His early 


* Judge R. H. Hudson, now of Bartlesville, Oklahoma, was connected with the 
U. S. Land Office at Perry, Oklahoma Territory, during the period that Joseph 
Henry Lumpkin King was receiver of public moneys at that location. Judge Hudson 
removed from Perry in Noble County to Pawhuska in Osage County on the incom- 
ing of statehood for Oklahoma. In the fall of 1910, he was elected District Judge 
of Judicial District No. 24 composed of Washington and Osage counties, and after 
four years of service was re-elected for a second term. In the middle of his second 
term, Judge Hudson resigned to accept a position with the Empire Gas & Fuel 
Company, now Cities Service, and remained with the organization two years. In 
1919, he became associated with Phillips Petroleum Company as its General At- 
torney, and has been associated with that Company ever since, —something more 
than twenty-seven years. Judge Hudson contributed brief biographical sketches of 
John Joseph Shea (1859-1928) and Thomas Fenlon Shea (1893-1938) which ap- 
peared in The Chronicles, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (Summer, 1946), pp. 234-36. For ref- 
erence to an article, “Joseph Henry Lumpkin King, 1855-1905” by Robert L. Wil- 
liams, see The Chronicles, Vol. XXIV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1946), pp. 265-68.—Ed. 
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_ education was received from his mother, who was a successful 
_ Schoolteacher, who sometimes taught in the common schools, but 
generally in what were then termed ‘‘select schools.’? About 1855 
-the family moved to Story County, Iowa, where Lewis grew to 
_ young manhood, attended the rural schools, and, in vacation, learned 
the trade of a carpenter, contractor, and builder. In 1861, when 
the Civil War came on, he responded to the call of President Lincoln 
for volunteers, and enlisted in the Second Iowa Battery. In 1865, 
after the termination of his military service, he returned to his 
home to resume civilian life. On July 3, 1867, at Des Moines, Iowa, 
he was married to Lucinda Josephine Faucett, the daughter of a 
Methodist minister. In 1872, Lewis Franklin Phillips, with his 
wife and two young children, both of whom were girls, moved to 
“Greeley County, Nebraska, where the first son, Frank Phillips, was 
-born on November 28, 1873. 


When Lewis Franklin Phillips, with his family, moved to 
Nebraska, Greeley County was unorganized territory. He helped 
- to organize the county, and at the general election in 1873 was 
elected county judge. The records reveal the fact that he issued 
the first marriage license in that county. After many severe frontier 
experiences, climaxed by the terrible grasshopper plague of 1874, 
which caused the entire destruction of all crops in central Nebraska, 
he returned, with his family, to lowa, where he took up the life of 
an Iowa farmer, which he pursued during the remainder of his 
life. 


Ten children, six boys and four girls, L. E. being the fourth, 
were born of the marriage of Lewis Franklin Phillips and his wife, 
Lucinda Josephine Faucett. Five of the six sons—Frank, L. E., 
Ed, Waite, and Fred—became successful, outstanding, and respected 
citizens of Oklahoma, as did also one of the daughters, Mrs. Johnson 
D. Hill, of Tulsa. The other one of the six sons, Wate, he and 
- Waite being twins, died in his youth. The other daughters remained 
in Iowa. 


This Phillips family constitutes concrete evidence of what may 
be accomplished in a land of liberty and opportunity, when native 
ability is coupled with vision and determination. History will 
record the fact that all six of these children of a farm family, who 
eame to Oklahoma from Iowa, from very modest beginnings and 
surroundings, by means of sheer ability and force of character, 
became leaders in the business, civic, social, and financial affairs of 
this State and Nation, and that no six members of any other one 
family ever contributed more than they did to the cultural, religious, 
educational, civic, and patriotic life of the entire country. As pa- 
triotic citizens of this State, they were always among the first to 

respond when their services were needed, and their gifts to churches, 
benevolence, charity, education, the arts and sciences, Y.M.C.A., 
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Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and many other worth-while 
objects, run into many millions of dollars. A mere catalogue of 
their gifts would require more than the space that is available for 
this sketch. 


L. E. Phillips, born on his father’s farm in Taylor County, 
Iowa, lived the life of a normal farm boy, performed the usual 
chores and farm work, and attended the rural schools. From his 
earliest years he received much of his schooling and traming from 
his mother, the daughter of a Methodist minister, and a woman of 
the highest ideals. She inspired in him a fervent love of country, 
as well as pride in the part his ancestors had played in its settle- 
ment, growth, and development. She trained him to be a constant 
and tireless student of the Bible, which study he kept up stead- 
fastly throughout his life, and he had an apt Biblical quotation for 
practically every occasion. His early education in the rural schools, 
other than writing, arithmetic, and geography, was based largely 
on the old McGuffey’s Readers, of which he had a complete set. 
They were always an inspiration to him, and he never tired of re- 
ferring to them and quoting from them. 


When he was seventeen years old he enrolled in the Western 
Normal College, at Shenandoah, Iowa, and made his way through a 
two-year course by serving as janitor and waiting on tables for his 
meals. At the end of this two-year course he received a teacher’s 
certificate, and, beginning at the age of nineteen, he taught school 
in several Iowa school districts. 


But he had in mind a business eareer, rather than a career of 
schoolteaching, and, with this in view, he took a business course at 
the Shenandoah Commercial Institute, a department of Western 
Normal College, and upon completion of this course, he received 
from this institution a document certifying to his qualifications in 
accountancy and business administration, and he taught these sub- 
jects in some of the schools over which he presided. That he was 
an able and successful schoolteacher is evidenced by the many let- 
ters he received from members of school boards in the several dis- 
tricts in which he taught. 


When he received from Western Normal College his teacher’s 
certificate and his diploma in accountancy and business administra- 
tion, he did not regard his education as complete, but, on the other 
hand, regarded it as merely having begun. He believed, with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, that ‘‘the things taught in schools and colleges are 
not an education, but the means of an education’’; and, with Mat- 
thew Arnold, he believed that culture is ‘‘to know the best that 
has been said and thought in the world.’’ The discipline he was 
compelled to exercise and maintain in the schools he taught was 
the very best discipline and training for himself. 
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Along with his schoolteaching, the study of the Bible and 
Shakespeare and all of the English and American celassies, both 
- prose and poetry, became a deep-rooted, fixed habit, and as the 
years went by this habit was a source of unending pleasure to him. 
While, as said by Ben Jonson of Shakespeare, he had ‘‘small Latin 
and less Greek,’’ he followed the example of Shakespeare, and read 
and reread Plutarch’s Lives. He also read many translations of 
Greek and Latin classics. 


He was an indefatigable student of American history, and 
particularly of the American form of government, and was a staunch 
advocate of the American Way of Life. He knew the Declaration 
_of Independence from beginning to end, and he had a thorough 
knowledge of the Constitution of the United States, particularly of 
the first ten amendments, commonly known as the Bill of Rights. 
He had committed to memory many of the speeches and orations 
of Patrick Henry, Daniel Webster, and other patriotic American 
orators, and he always maintained that Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress was the brightest gem of American oratory. 


He was not a skimmer, but a deep, intensive reader, student, 
and thinker. He was a charming conversationalist and raconteur. 
He was an able public speaker, and an inimitable story teller, and 
could arouse his audiences to the pinnacles of enthusiasm, to laughter 
or tears. It can be truly said of L. H. Phillips that he was indeed 
an educated, refined, cultivated, and eultured American gentleman. 


He continued teaching school until 1899, when he joined Claude 
Fisher, of Creston, Iowa, in the insurance business, and for several 
years was a successful insurance solicitor. Thereafter, he and his 
associates engaged in the mining and selling of coal, the sale of 
lumber, and other merchandising businesses, with headquarters at 
Knoxville, Iowa, L. E. being secretary and manager and traveling 
salesman for the company. 


On November 26, 1902, he and Miss Lenora Carr were married 
at the home of the bride’s parents, at Bedford, lowa. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. T. L. Faucett, of Conway, Lowa, grandfather 
of the groom. The Bedford Republican, in a report of the wedding, 
said : {cafierieey 

The bride is the talented daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Carr, old 
and highly respected residents of this community. She is an instructress 
of music of more than ordinary ability, and she possesses all the graces 
and accomplishments which qualify one for society, and which qualifies a 
woman to be queen of the home circle. Mr. Phillips is an enterprising 
man of business, well qualified for the duties of life which lie before him. 


Three children were born of this marriage : Philip Rex Phillips, 
who was a Lieutenant Commander in the United States Navy in 


World War II. now returned to civilian life; his home is at Bartles- | 


ville. DL, E. Phillips, Jr., who resides at Wichita, Kansas; he is 
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married and has two children. Martha Jane Phillips, who is now 
Mrs. John Wilbur Starr; they live at Kansas City, Missouri, and 
have two children. John Wilbur Starr was also a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the United States Navy in World War II. 


In 1903 L. E. and his brother Frank began acquiring oil and 
gas leases and other interests in the neighborhood of Bartlesville, 
where they established an office in 1904, and thus began a close 
business relationship between these two brothers that was terminated 
only by the death of L. E. In 1905L. E. disposed of his business 
interests in Iowa, and with his family moved to Bartlesville, where 
they established their home. After coming to Oklahoma the lives of 
the two brothers, L. E. and Frank, were so closely associated it is 
difficult to write the story of one without writing the story of both. 


The coming of L. E. to Oklahoma was the beginning of a very 
active career as a citizen of this new country, and his life is another 
example of the American leadership that has originated on the farms 
of the nation. His life on the farm; his education, acquired the 
hard way, as the result of his own efforts; his schoolteaching; his 
experience in the insurance business, and as secretary, manager, and 
salesman of a coal mining, lumber, and merchandising company,— 
was not a case of a rolling stone gathering no moss, but was the ex- 
perience of a normal country boy without specific training along 
some definite line, making his own way in the world, feeling his 
way along, learning the ways of life by the rule of contact and by 
trial and error, gathering experience, building character, and over- 
coming obstacles, in preparation for the time when he might feel 
that he was ready to settle down to his real vocation in life. 


When L. E. and his brother came to Indian Territory in 1903, 
Bartlesville was a small village located on the right or south bank 
of the Caney River. Oil field supplies for the use of ‘‘wildcatters,’’ 
prospectors, and producers were brought in on the newly constructed 
branch line of the Santa Fe Railroad, which had been extended from 
Caney, Kansas, as far south as Collinsville, but which did not reach 
Tulsa until 1905. 


L. E., with prophetic vision, realized the need for a substantial 
town that would be a commercial center and a distributing point for 
the rapidly expanding and developing oil and gas business. And 
when he brought his family and established a home in Bartlesville, 
he and Mrs. Phillips at once began to make places for themselves in 
the life of the community. He was soon recognized as one of the 
leaders in all business and civie activities. He became president of 
the Commercial Club, the forerunner of the Bartlesville Chamber 
of Commerce, of which he was always a leading and active member, 
and he devoted much time to bringing in and establishing new busi- 
nesses, churches, schools, and public utilities, and laying the founda- 
tion for a substantial community. He and his brother and their 
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associates surveyed, platted, and brought into the city some of the 
best-known residential sections and additions, and later built some 
of the finest homes in the state. Largely due to his leadership and 


activities, the City of Bartlesville, from a very small village at the 


time of his coming, has grown to be a beautiful little eity with a 
population of more than 20,000, with fine churches, splendid schools, 
and all the modern civic facilities and organizations. Throughout 
his life L. E. looked back with justifiable pride upon the part he 
had played in the City’s upbuilding. But in everything he did he 
was so modest, so retiring, so unassuming, few people outside of his 
family and immediate friends and associates realized the tremendous 
amount of civic, benevolent, and charitable work he was constantly 
domg. In practically all matters of common public interest his 
leadership was taken as a matter of course. His gifts to benevolence 
and charity, to churehes, schools, colleges, Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, and other such organiza- 
tions, were innumerable and very substantial, but in all such mat- 
ters he abhorred publicity, and seldom were his gifts made known 
to the public. 


L. E. and his brother Frank and their associates organized the 


- Citizens Bank & Trust Company of Bartlesville, which opened for 


business on December 4, 1905. In 1908 they acquired a majority of 
the shares of the Bartlesville National Bank, and in 1911 these banks 
were merged and consolidated, and became one of the eight largest 
banks in Oklahoma. In 1920 the First National Bank was acquired 
by the brothers and their associates, and the Bartlesville National 
and First National were consolidated, and became, at that time, the 
largest bank in the southwest according to population. This con- 
tinues to be one of the outstanding banks of the State of Oklahoma. 


L. E. came to be recognized as one of the leaders of the Okla- 
homa Bankers Association; he was for many years a member of 
its executive committee; and was president of the Association from 


1915 to 1917. He was a member of the National Bankers’ Associa- 


tion, and for many years he served as a member of the committee on 
membership and on various other committees of that Association. 


In November, 1926, he became a director of the Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank, Tenth Federal Reserve District, and in this 
position he did more than any other one man to emphasize and bring 
into notice and prominence the importance of petroleum as a na- 
tional natural resource, and as a subject for the attention of banks. 


- He continued to be a director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City until he was compelled to retire on account of the condition 
of his health. ) j 


wae a Le 


The oil and gas business which had been initiated by the ac- 
quisition of leases and other oil and gas interests upon the coming 
of L. E. and his brother Frank to Indian Territory, after the un- 
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a special nurse for L. E., made trips to many different places. They 
made several tours around the world, and on one or two of their 
trips abroad they visited, in leisurely fashion, as many as thirty 
or more of the countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. On a num- 
ber of different occasions they visited Hawaii and the Philippmes, 
and L. E. was offered the governor-generalship of the Philippines 
by Honorable Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War in President 
Hoover’s administration, but the condition of L. E.’s health would © 
not admit of the acceptance of such an offer. He visited Japan 
several times, and as early as the middle 1920’s he foresaw that there 
would inevitably be a conflict between that country and the United 
States. 


He visited many times in Canada, and spent a great deal of 
time hunting and fishing in its woods and waters. He visited many 
times in the Bahamas, the West Indies, and in Central and South 
America. He had been a visitor in every State in the Union, and 
believed that every one should be thoroughly familiar with his own 
country before traveling in foreign lands. He was a confirmed 
fisherman, and his first inquiries in any place he visited were us- 
ually with reference to fishing conditions. One of his fishing ex- 
periences was the catching of perch in the Sea of Galilee. He had 
fished entirely along both the Atlantic and the Pacifie coasts of 
North America, and also in the Gulf of Mexico, as well as in many 
of the lakes and streams of both the United States and Canada. 


Notwithstanding the fact that L. E. became a very active busi- 
ness man along many different lines, and became a very wealthy 
man, he never lost his love for the farm and for country life. One 
of the accomplishments of his early life of which he was very proud 
was that, when he was less than seventeen years old, he was pro- 
claimed the champion cornhusker of the State of Iowa, ‘‘the State 
where the tall corn grows.’’ Some years after coming to Oklahoma, 
he purchased a farm a few miles from Bartlesville, improved it, and 
stocked it with fine blooded cattle and hogs, and there he spent 
many happy hours, away from the bustle and turmoil of active busi- 
ness life. In the conduct and management of this farm he asso- 
ciated with him his son Philip R. Phillips, and the farm was given — 
the name ‘‘Philson Farms.’’? For many years, and until shortly 
before his death, he was chairman of the agriculture and livestock 
committees of the Bartlesville Chamber of Commerce; he aided in 
the development of the cattle industry in Washington County, and 
particularly in the development and improvement of bluestem erass 
pastures; he aided in the establishment and maintenance of the 
Washington County Fat Stock Shows; and for many years he aided 
boys and girls of the County and surrounding territory in Four-H 
work, supplying to young people an average of twenty-five calves 
and a great many hogs annually. Pecans developed and grown on 
his farm were always prize winners. The old adage that you can 
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_take the boy out of the country but you can’t take the country out 


of the boy was peculiarly applicable in his case. 


In spite of all that medical science, rest, recreation, and tender 
care could do, L. H.’s health did not improve, and in 1934 he re- 
signed as vice president, general manager, and chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee of Phillips Petroleum Company; but continued 
to occupy the position of director of the Kansas City Federal Re- 


serve Bank. However, it was his philosophy that a man owes more 


to his country than the payment of taxes; his was a philosophy of 
service. He was a firm believer in the adage, ‘‘He profits most who 
Serves best,’’ and that every man should give willingly of service in 


_ the interests of the general welfare, —service to country, to com- 


munity, to home, to family, and to friends. He often said: ‘‘I 
should like to spend the rest of my life, if possible, for the good of 
others. I am proud of my American citizenship, and gladly assume 


' the duties such citizenship entails.’’ 


He was unwilling to give up and settle down to the life of an 
invalid. As time went by, he interested himself, as far as his health 
and strength would permit, more and more in public affairs, in 
schools and colleges, and in all matters of common public interest. 


- He was recognized as an able and forceful speaker, and was called 


upon for addresses on many occasions. He became a recognized 
authority on subjects of banks and banking, taxation, the relations 
between government and business, on what constitutes good citizen- 


ship, on the subject of the State’s resources and its business and 


commercial interests, and on the subjects of loyalty and patriotism. 


_ He delivered many addresses before the Oklahoma Bankers. Associa- 


tion, the American Bankers Association, Bankers Associations of 


Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and other States. He was fre- 


quently called upon to address chambers of commerce, petroleum 


associations, and other public and commercial bodies, in many dif- 


ferent States, and he was always in demand as a popular after- 


5 dinner speaker. He delivered commencement addresses to the high 
- schools in his old home town of Conway and in other places in Iowa; 


, 


and to graduating classes of the University of Tulsa, Phillips Uni- 


versity, of Enid, Oklahoma, and to Washburn College, of Topeka, 
- Kansas. Honorary degrees were conferred upon him by Phillips 


University and by Washburn College. He was one of the trustees 
of the Endowment Association of the University of Kansas, from 
which University his two sons and his son-in-law were graduates. 


One of the finest things in the life of L. E. Phillips was his 
devotion and steadfast loyalty to the friends of his youth. In the 
early 1890’s, in the little town of Conway, lowa, four young boys, 
all in their teens, of whom lL. EH. was one of the leading spirits, who 
had grown up together, gone to school together, learned to swim 


and skate together, and who had camped and hunted and fished 
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together, formed an organization under the somewhat inelegant title 
of ‘‘The Never Sweat Club.’’ It was facetiously said that the club 
was ‘‘organized to combat certain insidious propaganda that was 
being circulated by some of the gossips of the town with reference 
to the industry or reliability or lack of it, of the several members. 
When the club was formed, the way was left open for the admis- 
sion of new members, the chief qualification for membership being 
that the applicant ‘‘had come under the ban of the village gossips, 
most of whom were mothers or relatives of the young ladies in whom — 
the members of the club were interested.’’ 


By 1898 three additional members had been admitted ; but as 
the years were going by, some of the members began leaving to 
enroll in schools of higher learning than were available in the local 
community, some entered upon business careers at other places, and 
one enlisted in the armed forces of the United States for service in 
the Spanish-American War. It had become apparent that, in the 
ordinary course of events, the members of the club would drift apart, 
and it was the unanimous desire that some arrangement be made 
that would keep them in touch with each other, no matter how widely 
separated they might become. 


In December, 1898, at .a reunion of the membership, held at 
Creston, Iowa, an eighth member was added. At that meeting the 
name of the organization was changed to Anchor Club, ‘‘it being 
thought that the old name was no longer appropriate, since all of 
the members had finally gone to work.’’ At that meeting it was 
agreed that there should always be an annual reunion, as long as_ 
any of the members survived, and that between meetings the mem- 
bers should be kept in touch with each other by means of a chain 
letter. This agreement was carried out consistently and continu- 
ously for more than forty-five years. An annual meeting was held 
at a predetermined time and place, usually in the home town of 
one of the members; three or four times a year a chain letter made 
the rounds of the membership, a running commentary upon the 
times, the manners and customs of the country, national and local 
gossip, and the personal affairs of the members, and finally came 
to rest in the possession of L. E., and were lodged in his files. Noth- 
ing ever kept a member away from an annual meeting other than 
illness of himself or some member of his immediate family. As the 
years went by the membership was gradually reduced by death, 
until only two of the original eight members are now living. How- 
ever, in later years, Frank, Ed, and Waite Phillips were added as 
associate or honorary members, and are all living. 


_ This organization was entirely unique, eight young boys band- 
ing themselves together solely in the common bonds of friendship, 
keeping in close and constant touch with each other for more than 
forty-five years, each of them becoming a successful business man 
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and an outstanding citizen of the community in which he lived. Al 
though scattered through as many states as there were members, 
wherever they were they were always honored and respected citi- 
“zens of the communities in which they lived. 


For many years, beginning in the late 1890’s and continuing 
down to within two or three years of the time of his death, L. E. 
kept scrapbooks in which he preserved a wealth of information, con- 
sisting of clippings from newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and 
‘publications of various kinds, relating to national, international, 
state, and purely local affairs; and also souvenirs, programs, printed 
menus, passenger lists of steamers, letters, telegrams, greeting cards, 
Christmas cards, and odd scraps of information of many kinds 
‘picked up at different places in the world. A mere glance at these 
scrapbooks would show how utterly impossible it would be to give 
a fair outline of L. E.’s life in a brief sketch like this. 


L. E. Phillips was a real man. He hated sham, pretense, and 
hypocrisy. He was entirely at home amidst the humblest surround- 
ings, and his head was unbowed in the presence of the great. A 
Saying he often quoted was: ‘‘Don’t take yourself too damn serious- 
ly.’ He loved Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy Written in a Country Church-Yard.’’ 
He often recited the entire poem, but the lines he quoted most fre- 
quently were: 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


His rule and guide of conduct throughout his entire life was 
expressed in the concluding words of William Cullen Bryant’s great 
poem, ‘‘Thanatopsis’’: 


“So live that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

% His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

F Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


5 At his request, these lines were read by one of the ministers 
who officiated at his last services. If any one ever lived up to 
‘such a standard of life, surely L. E. Phillips did. It was his earnest 
“request that his last rites be brief and as simple as possible. It was 
his expressed wish that there be no pomp or ceremony of any kind. 
: In Memorial Park Cemetery, on a hill east of town, looking 
down upon the home and the little city he loved so well, lies all 


that was mortal of L. E. Phillips. Requiescat in pace. 
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_MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, U. S., AMONG THE CHOCTAWS—1866-1907* 


By Natalie Morrison Denison 


The post-war period in the Indian Territory was a dark and ~ 
difficult time for the Presbyterian missionaries. The war left a 
blight over everything. The United States penalized the former 
slave-holding Indian nations, for having sided with the Confederate 
States, by confiscation of a part of their lands and reduction in the 
powers of their governments. The Indian people suffered recon- 
struction with other communities in the South, and little material 
or spiritual progress was made among the Choctaws for many years.? 


The work of the missionaries was made increasingly hard by 
a number of things. The railroads brought in additional white 
people and many were very undesirable. The Indian Territory be- 
came a refuge for criminals and deserters. During this period the 
exploits of Belle Starr and Cherokee Bill were nctorious. Since 
the Federal Government provided no free schools, conditions were 
made worse. ‘The Indians were supposed to be self-sufficient. In 
these trying times whiskey, feuds, and illiteracy abounded. 


When the General Assembly met in 1866, they were strongly in 
favor of continuing the Indian work. The Standing Committee on 
Foreign Missions made the following statement in its report :3 


Nor must we bate one jot of heart or hope in the Indian field. The 
hands of the venerable Father Kingsbury, who has stood so long at the 
post of honor and danger, must be held up; the survivors of the noble 
band of brethren who have rallied around him, like a forlorn hope, must 
be cheered and supported. The vacancy that is occasioned by the retire- 
ment of Brother Byington must be filled. The treasury must be re- 
Plenished and the work of the Indian Missions greatly extended and en- 


larged. The Red Man, no less than the black, is at our very doors crying 
for the gospel. 


* This article has been adapted for publication in The Chronicles from Chapter 
IV in Presbyterian Missions and Missionaries Among the Choctaw to 1907, a thesis 
submitted by Natalie Morrison Denison, of Oklahoma City, to the Graduate Faculty 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts, The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Graduate School, in 1938. Mrs. Denison is a daughter of the 
late, Dr. William B. Morrison, Professor of History in Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma, and well known Oklahoma writer and historian (“William Brown 
Morrison” by Robert L. Williams in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXII, No. 4 
[Winter, 1944-45], pp. 402-04.) —Ed. 

1 Stanley Vestal, “The Indians of Oklahoma”, Southwest Review (Dallas, Texas), 
Vol. XIV, Number 2, pp. 143-144; William B. Morrison, The Red Man’s Trail (Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1932), p. 74. 

2 Ibid., p. 144. 

3The Red Man’s Trail, op. cit., p. 73. 
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But conditions were so unsettled that the Assembly could not 
issume responsibility for re-establishment of schools. Their chief 
mterest was in sending ministers to labor in the churches.’ 


Urgent calls were sent by the missionaries in the Choctaw Na- 
ion for recruits. At a meeting of the Choctaw Mission in 1868 
he following resolution was passed: ‘‘Resolved. That if two min- 
sters be sent out to us the ensuing season one be directed to labor 
n the churches at Wheelock, Mountain Fork and Mt. Zion and the 
ther in the churches of Kiamichi and Blue Counties.’ This in- 
licates the many churches which were without preachers. In 1869 
he Mission was still sending out calls for additional workers: ‘‘Re- 
iolved, That if new missionaries are sent to the Choctaws one should 
9 first settled at Good Land and the next at Bennington.’’6 


- Though impoverished, the Assembly’s Committee of Foreign 
Missions did everything it could. However, it was hard to find re- 
ruits to take the places of the sainted, old missionaries, who were 
lying one by one. So the Choctaw Mission turned to the Indian 
nen for leadership. Gradually the churches began to be supplied 
nore and more by native preachers.’ 


_ The Indian Mission could not be continued on its large pre-war 


jasis, for conditions would not permit it. After 1870 the work of 
he Presbyterian Church, U.S., among the Choctaws was confined 
6 the churches of Indian Presbytery. The missionaries were anxious 
‘or the Committee on Foreign Missions to aid a school for boys and 
me for girls which was opened by the Choctaw Nation. They felt 
he most efficient way would be to furnish teachers and Superin- 


sndents. These schools were Spencer for boys and New Hope for 
8 


- Almost the first reconstruction measure of the Choctaw govern- 

t was with regard to education. On December 27, 1866, the 
eS passed an act putting into operation the neighborhood 
iools. So in January, 1867, these schools were opened, and the 
taw children, who for five years had been without instruction, 
once again in school. By 1871 New Hope and Spencer had 
repaired, and put into operation. Spencer Academy was under 
act with the Presbyterian mission board, while New Hope 
ademy was under the Methodist board.° 


41 bid. 

5 Choctaw Mission Records, II (April 13, 1868), p. 93. 
6 Jbid., (September 11, 1869), p. 95. : 
7 The Red Man’s Trail, op. cit., p. 73; Choctaw Mission Records, (September 
, 1870), p. 96. 
Se lbid. ~~ ; P 
9 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, (1871) p. 572; Debo, Angie, The 
se and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
34), p. 96. 
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When these two boarding schools opened, the neighborhoo 
schools were reduced in number. Part of the school fund formerk 
used for them had to be used for two higher schools. Superintend 
ent Forbis LeFlore reported that there were ‘“‘Sunday Schools: 
being carried on by the different churches. According to his repos 
the Indian people were anxious to educate their children, but lac 
of school funds hindered. By 1871 the Choctaw school system ha 
been reestablished ; however, the schools were inferior to those exis: 
ing before the war.?® 


One of the principal evils in the Choctaw school system at thi 
time was incompetent teachers. According to the report of 4 
Parsons, United States Indian Agent, a large number of the teache? 
were unfit for their positions. Progress could not be made unt 
more efficient teachers were hired. The officers in charge of Til 
schools were incompetent to a large extent. Mr. Parsons suggeste 
that teachers be selected by some missionary board. If this wer 
done, he felt there would be more religious, moral, and educations 
progress in the Choctaw Nation... This idea is not surprising, fé 
the schools under the care of religious bodies were the most prot 
perous and efficient in the Nation.!2 


The period beginning with 1870 and ending with 1889 was on 
of growth and expansion for the Indian work. New leaders can# 
to carry on the work laid down by the old missionaries. By 187 
all the old veterans had passed on. They lived to see their drea: 
fulfilled—a barbarous Indian Nation transformed into a civilize 
Christian people. 


The Reverend Cyrus Byington gave up his work at the clos 
of the Civil War and went to Belpre, Ohio. By this time he wz 
old and infirm, but anxious to continue his work of translating tl 
Bible into Choctaw. He continued his work until his death in 186% 
His last act was to finish the translation of the Pentateuch.!4 | 


In the preceding year on October 28, 1867, the Reverend Ebr 
nezer Hotchkin had died while on a visit to the North. Though ht 
death was unexpected, he had been feeble for a long time. In le: 
than one month after his death Mrs. Hotchkin died. Their lor 
years of service to the Choctaw Mission were deeply appreciate 
by all who knew them. The Minutes of Indian Presbytery conta, 
the following tribute to them :15 | 


0 [bid., p. 97. 
Report of Commissioner of Indian A airs, (1873) p. 208 
12 Ibid, (1874) p. 70, i oe | 
he Red Man’s Trail, op. cit., p. 74; R. M. Firebaugh. “Hi tf ii 
Lert baals Oklahoma Trails, Atoka, Oklahoma, 1927, See soy 
id. 


15 Records of the Indian Presbytery (April 11, 1868), pp. 70-71. 
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_ The death of Mr. Hotchkin was a severe loss to this Presbytery and 
) the Choctaw people. The number of laborers in this field had been 
adly diminished before the death of this dear brother, and those that 
re left are few indeed and very feeble....., He was a devoted laborer 
1 his Master’s vineyard, and bore a large share in the management of 
Oarding and other schools for the education of Choctaw children. What 
dds to the intensity of this affliction, is the death of Mrs. Hotchkin in 
ss than one month after that of her beloved husband. In life they 
xemplified the excellence & beauty of a well regulated Christian family 
nd in death they were not long divided. 


' The Reverend C. C. Copeland, who came to the Mission in 1842 
sa teacher, died in 1869. He had studied the Choctaw language 
nd had written some translations. Instrumental in founding the 
ation at Bennington, he named it after his old home in Vermont. 
Yuring the Civil War he had to leave his station for a little while 
ecause of persecution over the slavery issue. When the General 
issembly met at Memphis, Tennessee, in 1866, he was the first com- 
aissioner from Indian Presbytery after the war. He spent the 
ast years of his ministry at Wheelock.1® Mr. Copeland was diligent 
nd faithful and his services were sorely missed.!7 


- Doctor Cyrus Kingsbury, one of the most remarkable of the 
ctaw missionaries, died on June 27, 1870, after fifty-two years 
dabor among the Indians. He kept up his work until a few months 
fore his death. His unselfish labor for the Indians was an inspira- 
n to all who worked with him. He died at Boggy Depot at the 
e of eighty-four years.1§ His services were of such magnitude that 
would be difficult to estimate the scope of his influence.!9 The 


= 


17 Records of the Indian Presbytery (April 11, 1870) pp. 90-91. Mr. Copeland’s 

Mr. Byington’s death are jointly recorded: 

“Resolved. That in the death of Rev. Cyrus Byington and Rev. C. C. Cope- 
land, Indian Presbytery, has been sorely bereaved; The Choctaw Mission espe- 

cially has met with a loss which can scarcely ever be made up. 

“Resolved, that we testify to the diligence, faithfulness and devotion of these 
_ brethren; that they have placed the Choctaw people under lasting obligations; 
and that we will cherish their names in grateful remembrance and endeavor 
by the grace of God to carry on the work which they have so well begun and 
so long furthered themselves. 
3) “Resolved. That we do sincerely and deeply sympathize with the families of 
the deceased in their bereavement and while we commend them to the all- 
' powerful care of our God we are willing and anxious to do all that is in our 
_ power for their welfare and comfort.” : 
18 The Red Man’s Trail, op. cit., pp. 47-74; Records of the Indian Presbytery 
(September 18, 1870), p. 101. 
_ 19 Records of the Indian Presbytery (September 17, 1870), p. 103. The follow- 
¢ resolutions were passed on Dr. Kingsbury’s death by Indian Presbytery: 

“Therefore, Resolved. That in the death of Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, D.D., we 

s a Presbytery have lost a kind and beloved co-laborer, a Christian brother, and a 
ther in Israel. 
; Elves. 9. That in his death the Choctaw Mission and the Church of our 
rd Jesus Christ in this land have lost a firm supporter and defender of the truth 


ce delivered to the saints. 


% The Red Man’s Trail, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
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Indian Presbytery accorded him a beautiful tribute when it learn: 
of his death :*° . 


Where as through the mysterious providence of God the Rev. Cyr: 
Kingsbury D. D. was called home from long, useful, and self-denyi: 
labors for the moral elevation and spiritual welfare of the Choctaw peopr 
to the rest that remains for them that love God. . .. the present state 
intelligence and prosperity of the Choctaws by being raised from degrad 
tion and gross superstitution are through the influence of the preaching 
the Gospel, entirely, of which Rev. C. Kingsbury, D. D. was one of ti 
pioneer missionaries who brought light into this heathen darkness . ‘a 
from 1818 to 1870, the period of 52 years, Dr. Kingsbury performed i 
cessant labors with disinterested benevolence; though he left no earth 
honors and fame yet he left a sorrowing and afflicted people. 


This pioneer missionary was indeed a man of extraordinary 1: 
ligious fervor and Christian character. 


The Reverend Oliver P. Stark, the first regularly appointt 
missionary at Goodland, should be mentioned here. He left tt 
Choctaw Mission in 1869, moving to Paris, Texas to carry on 
work. The Presbytery sorely missed his services, for he had be 
very active in his work. He did not return to Indian Territo 
until 1881 when he took charge of New Spencer Academy.?! 


With these pioneer missionaries removed from the field it 
no easy task to carry on the Indian work. Their places were ve 
hard to fill. But in 1870 a new period opened. No longer are ti 
records from the Minutes of the Mission; they are from the Minuti 
of the Presbytery. The missionaries now deal with churches instee 
of stations and schools.22, A new era was before the workers amon 
the Choctaw Indians. 


A new leader came to Indian Presbytery in 1870. He wi 
destined to work nearly forty years among the Choctaws, thus I 
name became as closely associated with the Indian work as King 
bury’s. William James Beard Lloyd was one of the most faith 
and earnest of the workers after the war. He was born in Soup 
Carolina in 1834. At the age of eighteen he was converted afts 
hearing a sermon preached by the great Texas preacher, Dani 
Baker. When the Civil War started Mr. Lloyd enlisted in the Confe¥ 
erate Army. His family had moved to Arkansas just before the wel 
So serving in this section, he was badly injured in the Battle of P® 
Ridge. After the war ended, he became a candidate for the ministn 
He had many difficulties to overcome in preparing himself ; 
service, as he had a family to support. But, on April 1, 187 


“Resolved, 3. That in his death this Presbytery has sustained a Sg 
. i . . great loss 
a ripe scholarship which admirably fitted Dr. Kinssbur. for th tl 
the ipa ae committed to his trust.” nia teeneR Shc ‘| 
ecords of the Indian Presbytery (September 17, 1870), pp. 102-103, _ 
21 Ibid. (September 11, 1869), p. 84; The Red Man’s Trail, op. cit., p. 75. 
22 “History of Indian Presbytery”, Oklahoma Trails, op. cit., p. 80. 
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Ouachita Presbytery licensed him to preach. When the call came 
to labor in the Indian work, he aecepted, and moved to Bennington. 
He and his family made the trip in two wagons drawn by mules.?8 


Mr. Lloyd was examined by the Indian Presbytery before they 
ordained him as an evangelist. His trial sermon was preached on 
the following text, ‘‘For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ’’ 
(Romans 1:16). His life among the Choctaws exemplified this, 
for he never lost an opportunity to tell others of Christ.24 


Upon arriving at Bennington, Mr. Lloyd threw himself vigor- 
ously into the work. He had to preach through an interpreter in | 
the beginning, but it was not long before he learned the Choctaw 
language. In riding a circuit throughout the territory he had every 
opportunity to come in close contact with the Choctaw people. -He 
reached them, and won their love and respect as few missionaries 
have done. Often in these troubled post-war days, people brought 
their money to Mr. Lloyd’s house for safekeeping. He was so 
good and generous that even the evil men respected him.?° . 


However, a fine saddle horse he owned was stolen five or six 
times. Always it was returned to him. Sometimes the thief would 
bring it back, on finding out that it was Mr. Lloyd’s horse. Other 
times his friends would redeem it, and return it. On one occasion 
a white thief took the horse. An Indian friend of Mr. Lloyd’s 
killed the man and the horse was again returned to the missionary.”® 


Besides his ministerial work, Mr. Lloyd was interested in the 
educational field. He conducted Armstrong Academy for six years. 
In 1863 the Choctaw capital had been established at Armstrong 
Academy. Here it remained for twenty years until the Choctaw 
Council voted to erect a permanent capital at Tuskahoma. By the 
fall of 1884 the old Armstrong Academy building was vacant, so 
the boy’s orphan school was situated there. This school provided for 
fifty orphan boys from six to twelve years of age who had lost one 
or both of their parents. They were allowed to remain at the 
school both summer and winter until they were eighteen years old. 
The boys received special work in agriculture and manual training, 


in addition to their academic work.?? 


Also Mr. Lloyd was connected with the early work of the Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College at Durant. He was a member of the 


23 Records of Indian Presbytery, op. cit., (September 16, 1870), pp. 96-97; The 


Red Man’s Trail, op. cit., p. 76. 
24 Records of Indian Presbytery (September 16, 1870), p. 97. 
- 25 The Red Man’s Trail, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
26 Ibid., p.. 77. ; 
27 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, (1884), p. 100 (1887), p. 106 ; 
The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, op. cit., pp. 158-159; Red Man’s Trail, 
Op. Cit, Ds 10. 
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first Board of Trustees for the college, and helped in every way 
possible to promote its growth.*8 


The life of the Reverend W.J.B. Lloyd has been written by the 
late Dr. Davis Foute Eagleton of Austin College. He made the 
following comment on Mr. Lloyd’s character, “‘ . . . . with positive 
will power, decision of character, controlled by the dignity of con- 
scious rectitude, unpretentious in demeanor, withal he possessed a 
very high sense of honor which was intimately associated with a 
loathing scorn of hypocrisy and cant.’’?? 


When Indian Presbytery was in session in 1916, Mr. Lloyd 
suddenly became ill. He died on April 15, 1916, and was buried 
at Bennington. Doctor S. L. Morris, Executive Secretary of Home 
Missions, at that time attending the meeting of Presbytery, was asked 
to preach the missionary’s funeral sermon. People gathered from 
afar to pay homage to the memory of this wonderful man. Doctor 
Morris chose his text well, ‘‘Know ye not that there is a prince and 
a great man fallen this day in Israel.’’?° 


Mr. Lloyd’s influence spread to the white as well as to the 
Indian people. One story, related often since his death, exemplifies 
this: Mr. Lloyd had an appointment to preach at a full-blood Indian 
church. Sunday. morning dawned with a steady downpour of rain 
falling. When the time drew near for the service, he made his way 
to the church, but found it empty. After reading his Bible, he 
dropped to his knees to pray for those who were absent, for the 
work and the workers in Indian Presbytery, and for those in the 
darkness of sin.®! 


At this point in his prayer, a cattleman started to enter the 
church to get in out of the rain. This man had no regard for the 
Sabbath, even though he had been brought up in a Christian home. 
On coming to Indian Territory he had forgotten his Christian train- 
ing. He stood at the back listening to Mr. Lloyd’s earnest prayer. 
He went on, a little angry that he had listened, for he could not 
get the prayer off his mind. As he thought of his old home and his 


Christian parents, his heart softened. He decided that he would 
do better.? 


Soon he felt the call to enter the ministry, and he became an 
untiring worker for the Baptist cause in Indian Territory. He had 
a great love for the Presbyterians, and most of all for Mr. Lloyd. 


This story has come to be known in local tradition as ‘Mather 


i. Toit pe ite 
9 Tbid.; “History of Indian Presbytery,” Oklahoma Trails, op. cit., p. 81 
30 The Red Man’s Trail, op. cit., pp. 77-78. sede cate 


31 The Presbyterian Survey (August 1929), p. 505. 
82 [bid. : 
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Lloyd’s Frayer.” *% It is characteristic of the man, for it shows the 
deep spiritualism which made him one of the most beloved of the 
Choctaw missionaries. 


Another of the outstanding missionaries of this period was 
John Jeremiah Read. He did more work among the Chickasaws 
than among the Choctaws. However, he should be mentioned here, 
for he had charge of Spencer Academy from 1877 to 1882.34 


Mr. Read was born in Hinds County, Mississippi, January 13, 
1943. His elementary education was received in a private academy. 
The Civil War interrupted his education, and he served four years 
in the Confederate Army. Though his health was impaired to a 
great extent in these years, it was during this time that he was con- 
verted and decided to enter the ministry.*® 


After attending the Presbyterian College of Mississippi and 
Columbia Seminary, he worked at Port Gibson, Mississippi. Before 
he was ordained there, a call came from the First Presbyterian 
Church at Houston, Texas, which he accepted. Here he remained 
until 1876, domg a wonderful work.** 


As his health began to fail, his physician advised a higher alti- 
tude. <A call came for him to take charge of Spencer Academy, a 
Choctaw national school under the care of the Presbyterian Commit- 
tee of Foreign Missions. This school was located in the southeastern 
part of Indian Territory in a mountainous section. As Mr. Read 
had always wanted to be a missionary, he accepted. With his wife 
and baby the trip to Spencer was made; the last forty miles of the 
trip was made in a wagon. School was opened on January 1, 1877.3" 


The climate was far from healthy. In a short time an epidemic 
of pneumonia broke out in the school. Many persons died among 
whom was Mr. and Mrs. Read’s small daughter. But Mr. Read did 
not give up, and continued his labors for five years. Many Choctaw 
boys received instruction under him. One of these was Silas Bacon, 
who was later Superintendent of Goodland Indian Orphanage.*§ 


The school progressed, for in 1880 John Tufts, United States 
Indian Agent, reported it in ‘‘a flourishing condition.’’ There 
were sixty male students attending the school at that time. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Tufts the Choctaws kept a careful check on their 
schools, for ‘‘those who manage their financial and educational 
interests attend strictly to their duties.’’*? 


33 Ibid. 

34 William B. Morrison, “Rev. J. J. Read,’ Oklahoma Trails, pp. 171-172. 
35 [bid., p. 171. : 

86 The Red Man’s Trail, op. cit., p. 78. 

37 [bid., pp. 171-172. 

38 [bid., p. 172. ‘ : 

39 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs (1880), p. 96. 
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In 1882 the Southern Presbyterian Chureh relinquished Spencer 
Academy. The Choctaw Mission asked the Board of Home Missions 
to establish an orphan school for boys and girls at old Spencer. 
However, the old buildings could not be made suitable for permanent 
use, so the idea was given up. In 1883 new buildings were erected 
on a site seven miles north of the present town of Soper, in Choctaw 
County. Mr. Read was offered the Superintendency of the school 
in its new location, but refused. So the Reverend O. P. Stark came 
from Texas to take charge of the school, and died there within three 
years. The school operated until 1896, when the building burned.” 


Mr. Read asked Indian Presbytery to locate him for service in 
the Chickasaw Nation. Where he was stationed there were no schools 
or churches. Working faithfully among the Chickasaws, he did a 
wonderful work. He was Stated Clerk of Indian Presbytery for 
fourteen years. He served as a trustee of Calvin Institute at Durant, 
Oklahoma, and Austin College at Sherman, Texas. He was attend- 
ing a meeting of the Board of Austin College, when he died of 
pneumonia on February 4, 1898. He was buried near Wapanucka 
in the garden of his old home. His funeral sermon was preached 
by the Reverend W.J.B. Lloyd, who chose the text, ‘‘Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord.’’*! The work of this missionary was 
indeed blessed, for it bore rich fruit. 


One of the most faithful of the later missionaries to the Choc- 
taws was the Reverend Joseph Parker Gibbons. Though born in 
South Carolina in 1850, his parents moved to Arkansas when he was 
quite young. During the Civil War his father fought in the Con- 
federate Army, leaving his son to look after the family. This did 
not give young Gibbons much time for education, which he desired 
very much. Since he was a cousin of the Reverend W.J.B. Lloyd, 
help was given him. Mr. Lloyd became his tutor, but this arrange- 
ment did not last long. In 1870 Mr. Lloyd was called to the mission 
work in Indian Territory. In order to continue his studies, Mr. Gib- 
bons went to Indian Territory in 1872. Here he lived in the mis- 
sionary’s home, Naturaily he had the opportunity to see the need 


of more workers in the Indian Territory. However, his education 


had to be finished before he could answer the eall.42 


It was a long hard road for Mr. Gibbons in j 
2 getting the proper 
education. He did some high school work at Hope, Atenas od 


40 Oklahoma: A History oj the State and Its People b Joseph B : 
Muriel H. Wright (New York: Lewis Historical Publishing Cane Te ee 
Vol. I, p. 224; Wheelock Academy,” in The Oklahoma School Magazine top April 
1, 1932, published by Government boarding schools in Oklahoma (Printed at Chi- 
locco Indian Agricultural School), p. 7; “Rev. J. J. Read,” Oklahoma Trails op 


ge 172; Mrs. J. P. Gibbons, “Goodland Indian Orphanage,” Oklahoma Trails, 


41 Oklahoma Trails, op. cit., p. 173. 
42 The Red Man’s Trail, op, cit., p. 81. 
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then entered Arkansas College. He made his way by doing odd jobs 

_ for different people in Batesville. In the summers he worked as 

' alaborer. At one time he hauled freight from Little Rock to Tex- 
arkana with an ox team. When his college course was finished, he 

- married Miss Mary L. Talbot. The couple settled on a little farm, 
and Mr. Gibbons taught school during the winter. But in 1884 Mr. 
Lloyd came after him, and asked him to take charge of the school at 
Goodwater, Indian Territory. So he left his plow and came to the 
Goodwater Station.‘ 


In the fall of 1884 he was licensed to preach and was ordained 
__ two years later. Solomon Hotema, an educated Choctaw, earnestly 
_ begged Mr. Gibbons to come to Goodland. So in 1890 he moved 
_ there; it remained his home until his death.44 


Mr. Gibbons was a faithful worker. He served the Choctaws 

- with no thought of personal gain. His salary never exceeded fifty 

dollars a month, yet he gave all of his children a college education. 

He worked hard on his little farm, in addition to his preaching and 

- teaching. His service of thirty-four years has meant a great deal 

_ to the Choctaw people, especially his work at Goodland. He died on 
June 6, 1918, and is buried in the Goodland Cemetary.*® 


, The old pioneer missionary, the Reverend Ebenezer Hotchkin. 
~ had a son named Charles E. Hotchkin. Born at the Goodwater Mis- 
sion Station in 1846, he was brought up among the Choctaws. He 
learned the Choctaw language so well, that he became known as one 
of the best interpreters of his day. He really loved the Choctaws, 
i preferring their language to his own.** Ebenezer Hotchkin saw to 
in that his sons got a good education. He took them to some of the 
best academies in the North.47. Charles had this opportunity and 
came back to serve as a mission teacher among the Choctaws.*® 


a On April 14, 1883 Charles Hotchkin was licensed to preach and 

on June 9, 1884 was ordained as a minister. He spent a very useful 
a life among the Indians, becoming almost like them before his death. 
_ He preached to them from 1884 until his death in 1905, at Hugo, 
Oklahoma. He lies in an unmarked grave in the Goodland Ceme- 
tary. It was said of him: ‘‘His whole life was devoted to the Indians 
and there was never a call for help or advice night or day that he 
did not answer.’’# 


43 “Goodland Indian Orphanage,” Oklahoma Trails, on. cit., p. 124; “History 

of Indian Presbytery,” Oklahoma Trails, op. cit., p. 81; The Red Man’s Trail, op. 

cit., pp. 81-82. ; é ; 
‘ 44“Pistory of Indian Presbytery,” Oklahoma Trails, op. cit., p. 81; Goodlan 
‘Indian Orphanage”, Oklahoma Trails, op. cit., pp. 124-125. 
45 The Red Man’s Trail, op. cit., p. 82. : ; 
46 “History of Indian Presbytery,” Oklahoma Trails, op. cit., D. 83. 
41 Choctaw Mission Records, 11, (May 5, 1854), p. 7. ‘ 
48 “History of Indian Presbytery,” Oklahoma Trails, op. cit., Pp. 81. 
49 The Red Man’s Trail, op. cit., p. 83. 
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One of the interesting later missionaries was the Reverend Calvin 
J. Ralston. Born in Rockingham County, Virginia, he spent his 
early life there. He was too young to do any active fighting in the 
Civil War, but did help as an assistant in field hospitals. At one 
time he helped the great Confederate surgeon, Dr. Hunter McGuire. 
After the war had been over a number of years Mr. Ralston became 
the principal of Suffolk Female Institute, a school for girls. Upon 
deciding to preach he gave up this work and went to Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. After graduating from the Seminary, he preached 
in Tennessee and Texas. When the call came to go to Indian Terri- 
tory, he accepted. Taking charge of Armstrong Academy, he re- 
lieved the Reverend J.B.S. Lloyd, who had been Superintendent 
*there.°? 


Under Mr. Ralston’s control the academy did well. In 1892 
the school sheltered and clothed seventy orphan boys. This was 
done at a cost of seven thousand dollars annually. The United 
States Indian Agent, Leo H. Bennett, felt that the teachers were 
efficient. He reported that ‘‘the salaries paid are liberal and the 
ability of the teachers is attested by the excellent attamments of the 
several schools.’’! 


Mr. Ralston was always interested in the improvement of the 
Indian schools. Until his death at the age of seventy-eight he worked 
for their betterment. Also he was a strong preacher, and became 
known throughout the Indian country. His one drawback was his 
inability to attain complete mastery of the Choctaw language. Later 
on in life he lived at Caney, Oklahoma, and often preached at 
Indian churches thirty miles away. After Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
Lloyd died, Mr. Ralston’s advice and help was needed at the Indian 
Presbytery meetings. His life and work will be long remembered, 
especially in connection with the Indian schools.52 


These were the outstanding men who worked among the Choe- 
taw Indians after the Civil War. However, one should not over- 
look the work of the ‘‘assistant missionaries’? and those preachers 
and teachers who labored for shorter periods of time. These men 
and women worked hard to ingrain moral principles into their stu- 
dents. Many had to use interpreters before they learned the lan- 
guage, in order to discuss religious subjects. They deserve to be 
mentioned along with the regular missionary. Their work was 
quietly done, but none the less difficult. Many of these noble people 
lost their health while serving in the Choctaw Nation. Others died 
in the service, and are buried in unmarked graves in forgotten ceme- 


is Aes Report of Commissioner oj Indian Affairs, (1892), p. 255. 
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taries. Their heroic work should be placed high beside the preach- 
ing of the missionary.® 


There were other preachers connected with the Indian Presby- 
tery who did fine work. One of these was Reverend Stephen Fore- 
man, who was received as a member of Indian Presbytery on Sep- 
tember 25, 1864. He had been a member of the Creek Presbytery, 
but desired to come among the Choectaws to work.64 Mrs. Foreman 
Spent many years among the Choctaws, and did good work. 


The Reverend Alexander Reid, who served as superintendent 
of Spencer Academy for a number of years, worked many years 
after the war. He had charge of the church at Spencer Academy, 
and later Caney Creek. He attended nearly every meeting of the 
Indian Presbytery during the reconstruction period.» 


Another worker for many years among the Choctaws was James 
H. Colton. He was released from the Fayetteville Presbytery in 
Arkansas and joined the Indian Presbytery in 1870.°* He supplied 
many churches in the Choctaw country, among which were Good- 
water, Goodland, Pine Ridge, Wheelock, Mountain Fork, Spencer 
Academy, and Mt. Zion.*’ Mr. Colton served as Clerk of Indian 
Presbytery during 1870.58 


The Reverend H. Balentine served for many years among the 
Indians. Before the Reverend W.J.B. Lloyd was added to the Mis- 
sion, he supphed the Bennington and Chish-Oktak churches.°9 The 
records of the Indian Presbytery show that he was absent often 
from the meetings. He did most of his work among the Chickasaw 
Indians.®? 


J. M. Perryman and Thomas H. Benton presented themselves 
at the same time for licenses to preach. They were both accepted, 
and assigned texts for trial sermons.®! Mr. Perryman worked for 
many years among the Indians, but Mr. Benton died in 1870. He 
worked faithfully the few years he had to preach. 


Many of the elders of the different churches met with the 
members of the Indian Presbytery. Some were urged to study and 


; 
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be licensed to preach. Elijah Brewer was an elder in the Living 
Land Church. The Reverend Allen Wright and the Reverend 
C. C, Copeland conferred with him in regard to being licensed. He 
was-willing, and the Presbytery accepted him. He did good work 
in the churches at Chishoktak and Living Land. The records show 
that he faithfully attended the meetings of the Presbytery, taking 
an active part in the proceedings.® 


Native preachers were needed badly, because of the lack of 
white workers. In the minutes for 1865 is this statement : 


“Whereas there are in the bounds of this Presbytery churches and 
neighborhoods in great need of the preaching of the Gospel, and native 
ministers & Licentiates, qualified and inclining to devote themselves to 
- this work if they can be sustained; therefcre, Resc That a Comee of 
three be appointed to raise funds for these brethren and to direct their 


labors.” 


Just as the older Choctaw missionaries had passed on, so were 
the native workers of pre-war days. One of the most outstanding 
was Reverend Pliny Fisk. He had worked for many years among his 
own people, and died on November 7, 1866. The minutes of the 
Presbytery state that,® 


“« |... With profound regret and sorrow we have to record the death 
of our brother Rev. Pliny Fiske, a native ordained Choctaw Presbyterian 
minister, and co-laborer in the cause of our blessed Redeemer .... 
though his early advantages were limited, yet by diligent and close ap- 
plication while pursuing his studies for about four years at Marietta, 
Ohio—on his return by devoting his whole time and energy to the 
preaching of the precious Gospel—he was eminently useful as a preacher 
to his people.” 


There were many faithful native workers willing to fill his 
place. James Dyer was licensed to preach in September, 1875; he 
was ordained in April, 1879. He worked many long and useful 
years among his own people.®® An interesting story connected with 
Mr. Dyer shows the unselfish spirit the natives had for one another. 
On one occasion, when Mr. Dyer had grown old, the Presbytery 
was discussing the problem of securing aid. Silas Bacon, who worked 
so faithfully for Goodland Indian Orphanage, arose and said: ‘‘My 
brethren, take my salary and give it to James Dyer. I am a young 
man and can work for my support. James Dyer is now old and 
infirm and needs help more than I do.’’8? This wonderful spirit 
could hardly be equaled anywhere. 


83 Ibid., (September 17, 1868), pp. 74-76; (Septemb ; 
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65 Ibid. (May 11, 1867), pp. 60-61. 
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_ But perhaps one of the most noted and capable of the native 
reachers was Allen Wright. Born in Mississippi in 1826, he was 
aly six years old when removal came. His mother died when his 
mmily was about ready to leave; his father died a few years later 
t the Choctaw Nation west of the Mississippi River. 


Young Allen was placed in the school at Lukfata, which was 
ven occupied by the Presbyterian missionary, Henry R. Wilson. 
he Reverend Cyrus Kingsbury became interested in the lad. In 
$40 at the age of fourteen he went to live at Pine Ridge Mission 
ith the family of Mr. Kingsbury. It is not surprising that these 
ears influenced his character and inspired him to be a minister 
nong his people.® 


_ In 1848 the boy completed his preparatory studies at Spencer 
eademy. It was a custom of the Choctaws at this time to choose each 
ear some of the most outstanding boys and girls in the nation, and 
md them east for higher education. In 1848 Allen Wright was 
lected and attended Union College, Schenectady, New York where 
= graduated in 1852. Then, still wishing to enter the ministry, 
2 entered Union Theological Seminary, New York City in 1852. 
e completed the course here in 1855.9 


~ On returning to the Choctaw Nation he was ordained as a 
inister by Indian Presbytery. His first position was as Super- 
itendent of Armstrong Academy. This was the beginning of a life 
voted to furthering education and Christian work among the 
hoctaws. He became a leader of his people, and a faithful worker 
r the Presbyterian Church.”? 


~ In 1857 Mr. Wright married Harriet Mitchell of Dayton, Ohio. 
ler parents did not want her to be a missionary, but in 1855 she 
her duties as a teacher at Goodwater Female Seminary. Here 
e met Allen Wright. She wrote in her diary on February 9, 
7:" ‘‘T am about closing my duties at Goodwater. It makes me 
to think of parting with my scholars, but I feel that Providence 
is laid out for me another path of duty. I expect in two or three 

s to be united to one who is as dear to me as my own life.’’ Rev- 
ad C. C. Copeland married the young couple on February 11, 1857. 

then departed for their new home at Mt. Pleasant station, 
al miles northeast of the present town of Caddo, Oklahoma.” 


‘Mr. Wright was requested to take over the church at Old Boggy 
pot in 1859. This was in the far western part of the mission 


68 “Dr, Frank Hall Wright,” Oklahoma Trails, op. cit., p. 174. 

69 William B. Morrison, “Allen Wright,” Oklahoma Trails, pp. 165-166. 
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field. It was here their noted son, Frank Hall Wright, was born, 


“During the Civil War and Reconstruction the family endure 
many hardships. Mr. Wright was anxious to help his people on 
of political ditficulties. He served twice as a member of the Cho 
taw National Council, twice as a treasurer of the Nation, and twi 
as principal chief. When the Civil War ended, he was a comm 
sioner to help negotiate the treaty of 1866, and is credited Wi! 
having suggested the name ‘‘Oklahoma’’ for the Indian Territory, 


In spite of all his work as a statesman, he did not neglect hi 
missionary work. He served as the clerk of the Indian Presbytex 
from 1873 to 1875. Also he compiled and published a dictionas 
of the Choctaw language. His mastery of both English and Cha 
taw was remarkable.’ 


His death came on December 2, 1885, at his home in Bogs 
Depot. He was buried in the old cemetary there where Doctor Cyrt 
Kingsbury also was buried. In a memorial sketch on Wright af 
his death this tribute was given him:‘® 


Except when absent from his post on business connected with the 
civil appointments, he steadily continued his work as a missionai 
preacher, finding time also to prepare and publish a dictionary of the Cha 
taw language, and to perform other literary work for the good of his m 
tion, His life was one of continuous and unsparing activity in the Mastes 
work, and one of great physical and mental fatigue. He was the ve 
pillar of his Presbytery, punctual in attendance, and thorough and efficia 
in every duty. His culture and courtliness, his fine social qualities, ag 
excellent good sense, won for him much consideration at Washingt 
whither he was called from time to time. His own people held him | 
high honor, and have mourned his death as a public calamity, 


The son of Allen Wright and Harriet Mitchell Wright, Doet 
Frank Hall Wright, followed in his father’s footsteps. No accouil 
of the Presbyterian Home Mission work in Oklahoma could ove 
look his work. His was a noble character and he gave his life 
the work of the Lord. 


He was born on January 1, 1860, at Boggy Depot and on tH 
day his mother wrote in her diary: ‘‘I feel the responsibility restii 
upon me. I know that much depends upon my training. — Train ~ 
a child in the way he should go and when he is old he will not 
part from it.’ ?’77 . 


13 Ibid. 
74 [bid., pp. 174-175. (For further biographical reference to the R. d Ni 
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_ Young Wright received good training at home and in school. 
lis first teacher was the Reverend Hamilton Balentine, a missionary, 
yho had been superintendent of Wapanucka Academy before the 
Jivil War. Later his teacher was Miss Clara Eddy, who had been 
rained in the Emma Willard School at Troy. This Christian spirit 
bout him brought him to an early conversion. 


Later he attended Spencer Academy for his preparatory work, 
hen, like his father, he enrolled at Union College, Schnectady, New 
fork. After graduation, he too, attended Union Theological Sem- 
mary. He finished there the year of his father’s death, 1885.78 


Frank Wright had a wonderful baritone voice, which he used 
or evangelical purposes. He was urged to accept an offer to go 
m the operatic stage, which tempted him. But he thought of his 
ather, and knew that he would want him to stay with the ministry. 


- He married a gifted pianist, who was a great help to him in his 
work, and immediately the young couple went to Boggy Depot where 
chey made their first home and he began his missionary work. Indian 
Presbytery licensed him to preach. But after a few years he went 
0 New York as an evangelist. In this work he contracted tubercu- 
losis, but he finally overcame the disease and returned to Indian 
Territory to work among the Kiowas, Comanches, and Aarapahoes 
of Western Oklahoma.®° 


When his sudden death came in 1922, friends throughout the 
United States were saddened. His magnetic personality and won- 
lerful voice had endeared him to many. His missionary work was 
very productive, for he reached white people as well as the Indians.*4 


All these missionaries working among the Indians were ex- 
tremely interested in all educational work. However, at the close 
of the Civil War, the church was obliged to give up most of the 
educational work. When conditions had improved to such an ex- 
tent that the church was ready to help the schools again, they 
found the task taken over by others. No school east of Goodland 
as ever opened again; historic old Wheelock was lost to the church. 
A trong Academy was conducted for some time by the Presby- 
terian Church, U. 8S. 
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In 1889 the Indian work was transferred from the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions to the Executive Committee of | 
Home Missions. This last named committee still conducts the work 
at the expense of six thousand dollars per year.22 Some of the 
mission schools supported by the committee were conducted by 
heroic women workers. Mrs. Lila P. Read at Wapanucka carried on 
the work with a small school. At Chishoktak Miss Anna L. Paxson 
had a boarding school and day school. It was located near Benning- 
ton, but Miss Paxson rarely ever saw a white face. The Hotchkins 
had schools at Caddo and Durant. So the work was carried on, 
reaching many Indian and white children in isolated places.®* 


In 1885 the Choctaw Council had become somewhat dissatisfied 
with the mission arrangement of schools. So in 1894 all contracts 
were cancelled, and the Choctaws conducted their school without the 
help of the missionaries. But the missionaries continued to operate 
neighborhood schools where they were needed until the end of tribal 
government. There were many white children coming into the Ter- 
ritory, and these schools reached them as well as the Indian children.®® 


By the year 1892 the number of academies had increased to 
seven. The Choctaw school system was under the supervision of a 
superintendent and three district trustees. The duty of the super- 
intendent was to supervise the academies and high sehools, the three 
trustees supervised the primary schools in the three districts.%¢ 


This school system was supported by the annuities, the royalties, 
permit taxes, and the income from invested funds. The Choctaw 
people had voted to use part of their annuities for educational pur- 
poses at an early period. They were interested in education, and 
had a high proportion of educated people in their tribe.8? The mis- 


were in attendance for a time, the school was again maintained for the education — 
of Choctaw girls and has continued as a girls’ school to this day (1947). When 

the school was re-opened in 1884, W. B. Robe and his wife, as superintendent and 

matron respectively, carried on the work for six years through the interests of the 

Presbyterian Board of Missions, U.S.A. Upon the retirement of Mr. and Mrs. Robe, 

the son, R: C. Rebe, became superintendent and served until 1893. The following — 
year, all the schools in the Choctaw Nation were taken over and operated by the — 
Choctaw government with no church affiliations until 1899. When the school was 
re-opened in 1884, the old Wheelock church was repaired under the auspices of the 

Presbyterian Board of Missions, U.S.A., and missionary efforts were carried on again 
by the Reverend John Edwards at this location for a number of years. Mr. Edwards 
had labored as a missionary of the Presbyterian Church in the Choctaw Nation 

before the war between the states.—Ed.) 
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sionaries deserve great credit, for their earliest work was in the 
Interest of education as well as religion. Through their efforts in 
the mission schools the Indians were awakened to the desirability of 
having an educated nation. 


In 1900 the Federal Government took over the educational 
work for the Choctaws, and began the operation of most of the 
tribal schools. Today (1947) only two of these schools still function, 
Jones Academy for boys, near Hartshorne, Oklahoma, and Wheelock 
Academy, for girls, near Millerton, Oklahoma.’8 


However, the Federal Government has not completely neglected 
the denominational schools. Their policy has been to appropriate 
certain amounts out of tribal funds to give to selected denominational 
schools. The Indians have funds coming from mineral and other 
royalties, which are used in this manner. At the request of the 
Indians, two of the Presbyterian mission schools have always been 
included in the selected group. They are Goodland Indian Orphan- 
age and the Oklahoma Presbyterian College at Durant. With this 
help from the Indians and the support given by the Assembly’s 
Committee of Home Missions, the Presbyterian Church has been 
able to give Christian education to about two hundred Indian chil- 
dren every year. 


Goodland Orphanage is older than the Presbyterian College at 
Durant, for it dates back to 1848. In that year Mr. and Mrs. John 
Lathrop were trying to develop a new mission at ‘‘ Yakni Achuckma”’ 
or Goodland. They did not stay, and in 1850 Rev. O. P. Stark was 
appointed to this Mission. The school went through many dis- 
couraging periods; if the Indians in the community had not been 
interested, it would have died. However, such men and women as 
Solomon Hotema, Mrs. Carrie LeFlore, the Reverend and Mrs. J. P. 
Gibbons, Miss Elizabeth Rood, and Silas Bacon, remained faithful. 
The school has progressed, until now its high school course gives 
instruction to over fifty Indian boys and girls.* 


During the decade from 1890 to 1900, thousands of white people 
come into Indian Territory. It was soon plain that statehood for 
the territory was eminent. So the college work in the mission schools 
was interracial, and the white people attended with the Indians. 
Such was the Oklahoma Presbyterian College.*° 


Durant, in the Choctaw Nation, was close to the Chickasaw line. 
Since it was on the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad, it soon 
became a place of importance. Here it was that the Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College was built. 
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The Reverend C. J. Ralston and his wife worked and taught at 
Armstrong Academy for a number of years. Their son, Calvin, had 
been born there. His parents were strong advocates of educational 
advantages, so they began saving toward their son’s education. When 
only four years old, young Calvin strayed beyond the limits of 
Armstrong Academy. He fell into a deep pool and was drowned. 
At the time of this tragedy, 1892 the Ralston’s school fund for 
their son amounted to over two hundred dollars. They decided to 
use the money for a memorial to their little boy.% 


In 1894 the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee planned to 
start a school at Durant. Mr. Ralston decided to give his memorial 
fund to this school, if the committee agreed to name it after his son. 
Also he wanted the property deeded to the Assembly’s Committee. 
So the school was founded and called Calvin Institute.%2 


From 1894 to 1896 the Reverend R. K. Moseley was head of the 
school. Many veteran.missionaries were on the Board of Trustees, 
such as J. J. Read, W.J.B. Lloyd, and ©. J. Ralston. The first 
President of the Board of Trustees was Doctor Robert A. Lively, 
for many years the Stated Clerk of Indian Presbytery. During 
these first two years the school progressed to such an extent that 


it was moved to a larger building further west on the main street 
of Durant. 


The school came under the supervision of Mrs. Mary Semple 
Hotchkin and her son, Ebenezer, in 1896. The Board selected this 
useful woman, who had come to Indian Territory in 1857 as a 
teacher. She was born in Ohio, in 1837 , and had known every com- 
fort. But when the call of the mission field came, she gave up her 
luxuries, and came to Wheelock to teach. She taught at Benning- 
ton later, and then in the schools at Goodwater, Mayhew, Caddo, 
and Chicackia in the Chickasaw Nation. While at Bennington she 
married Henry Hotchkin, son of the old pioneer missionary; some 
of their children became missionaries. Mrs. Hotehkin’s consecrated 
life made her forty years of service of great usefulness to the Indians. 
Besides being a teacher, she worked as a friend, nurse, doctor, and 
spiritual advisor. Into her classroom at every station she earried 
the Bible; she taught the Bible just as she taught her regular school 
classes. At every mission school where she was stationed she read 
the Bible through. It was a habit of hers to give away marked 
copies of the New Testament. Tt is not surprising that when she 


died on August 31, 1917, her last words were: “Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet.’’93 
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Mrs. Hotchkin found the work hard at Durant. There was 
very little equipment, only a few desks and seats cut from rough 
logs. But through her efforts the work grew, and Durant, as well 
as the church, recognized its importance. In 1900 the school was 
able to secure a contract, so that Indian boys and girls could attend 
Supported by tribal funds. As the city of Durant was very inter- 
ested in the enlargement of the school, the Board of Trustees, with 
Doctor Thornton RK. Sampson at the head, decided to build a brick 
school building. Many people in Durant gave liberal gifts, and | 
with the support of the Assembly’s Committee, this was done, A 
new location was selected near the northern edge of the city. As a 
dormitory was needed, the old frame school building was moved out 
to serve this purpose. It was no longer known as Calvin Institute, 
for the name was changed to Durant College. For the next eight 
years the school was operated on the co-educational basis; many 
Indian boys and girls received an education there. 


The Reverend Ebenezer Hotchkin was the head of the school 
during this period, and has served the school for many years since 
that time. He was born on July 5, 1869, not far from Goodland, 
and was reared and educated in the Indian country. Naturally he 
came to know and understand the Indian. His early education was 
received under his mother’s instruction at Caddo. When yet a 
boy he attended the government Indian School, Haskell Institute, 
at Lawrence, Kansas. Doctor Hotchkin says today :°4 


“TI am about half Indian in heart and mind. I still asscciate with 
them almost as much as I mingle with my white neighbors. I know their 
weaknesses and their strength, their problems and their desires, and am 
able to talk and advise with them when they bring their troubles to me, 
as many still do. Even the fullbloods, who are becoming rarer as the 
civilization of the white man encroaches on what I like to term the Indian 
civilization, count me as one of them.” 


After leaving Haskell Doctor Hotchkin worked as a cow hand 
on the old Bar-Z ranch near Pauls Valley. In those stirring days 
the cattle business was dangerous, for there were white and Indian 
rustlers and negro outlaws. Many times the cowboys would have 
to fight these rustlers, and Mr. Hotchkin saw many of his associates 
shot. The cowboys had a code of ethics as to the use of obscene 
language around the camp house; anyone using such language was | 
given twenty lashes with a wet rope. Mr. Hotchkin tells how he 
once violated the code and was unable to ride his horse for a week. 


-He soon gave up this rough life, and finished his education at 
Park College, Missouri, and Fort Worth University in Texas. After 
marrying Miss Marriah Moore at Pauls Valley, he began his chosen 
work of preaching and teaching. He was evangelist for Indian 
Presbytery for a few years, but at the same time served as a 
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Bible teacher in the school at Durant. His life from that time until 
recently has been closely connected with the school.%* 


During the period from 1900 to 1908, William Brown Morri- 
son-served as principal of the high school. Born near Lexington, 
Virginia, he attended and graduated from Washington and Lee 
University. He went to Beaumont, Texas, to teach, and was called 
from there to the work in the Durant College. His wife, Christine 
Barton Morrison, whom he had married in Beaumont, assisted him 
with his work as matron of the dormitory. They were connected 
with the school until 1905, when they went to Virginia to take up 
work there. However, in 1910, they returned, and Doctor Morrison 
was connected with the school for eight years as President.*® 


When Statehood came for Oklahoma in 1907, it was decided to 
operate the Durant College as a girl’s school. The city of Durant 
purchased the old property of the school, and offered a new site 
northwest of the city limits. A beautiful building was erected on 
a twenty acre campus, and everything was put in readiness for the 
opening of a new college. In 1910 the school became Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College for Girls.%7 


When Oklahoma became a state in 1907, the Choctaw Nation 
passed out of existence as a separate political unit. From that 
time on Choctaw history has been closely connected with that of the 
State of Oklahoma. Many years had passed since their peaceful 
nation was disturbed by the white man. A long road had been 
traveled. With statehood came a better educational system. The 
missionaries had worked hard to bring the Indians into a civilized 
state. They had, to a large extent, prepared them for citizenship, 
but their work was not finished. The evil effects of the Civil War 
upon the Choctaw people finally were eradicated. Once again the 
faithful efforts of the missionary workers had helped their Indian 
friends through a dark and difficult period. But now another 
change had come, and the Indians needed help in readjusting them- 
selves to a new civilization. 


APPENDIX, (Choctaw Schools) 


Before the Boarding Schools were re-opened, Superintendent Forbi 

* : : 

LeFlore made the following report for the school year of 1868-1869 (See 
Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, [1869], p. 410): 


~<a 


: %5 Personal interview with Dr, Ebenezer Hotchkin now living at Durant, Okla- 
oma. | 

96 Personal interview with the late Dr. W. B. Morr i 
tory, Southeastern State College, Durant. Ee 
: oe The Daily Oklahoman, op. cit.; Morrison, The Red Man’s Trail, op, cit, 
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sighborhood Schools No. of Schools Pupils Cost 
shmataha District 27 718 $ 7,028.45 


pukshunnubbee District 20.0000... 23 618 6,312.87 
OShulatubbee District -.......2....00...... 19 511 6,027.72 
; “TLE TAS See a a 69 1,847 $19,369.04 


In 1872 a table of statistics gave the number of schools among the 
ferent Indian tribes. By this time the boarding schools had been opened, 
e report for the Choctaw schools was as follows (Report, Commissioner 
Indian Affairs [1872], p. 388): 


; No. of No. of Names of missionaries 
Name scholars teachers and denominations. to 
: which they belong 
pighborhood Schools ........ 719 34 Allen Wright, J. M. Colton, 
mencer Academy ...............- 60 2 W. J. B. Lloyd, and Elijah 
EO OS es 40 1 Brewer, Presbyterians; 
oe — —_ Jesse Walker and R. M. Davis, 
[MSR Be ee ee eee 819 37 Methodists; R. J. Hogue and 


W. H. Murrow, Baptists. 


A 

' The report of Robert L. Owen, United States Indian Agent, gave the 
llowing information concerning Choctaw schools for the school year of 
856-1887 (Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs [1887], p. 106): 

¢ Number Average Appro- 


io Name attending attendance priation Cost 

“w Hope Seminary (girls).......... 100 95 $10,000 

pencer Academy (boys) ............ 100 97 10,000 ad 

wmstrong Academy (orphan 

sh DOYS). 50 50 5,500 —_ 

heelock Seminary (orphan : 
: Catd (2) aa ee 50 50 5,500 a 


etree ee a ee 13 
& 25 $7,125 
NS aaa aor eee 13 
sighborhood schools (168)........ 3,512 82,269 44,144 


” The condition of the Choctaw schools for the years 1888-1889 was re- 
orted by Leo HE. Bennett, United States Indian Agent (Report, Commissioner 


f Indian Affairs [1889], p. 205): 


he Choctaw Nation supports Capacity 
| Spencer Academy. ancce---eeeeeeenccseeeseeeeeesessseeeeennnneeneenetnercereeeneeceeeeunnenescs 120 
_ New BET ONEU GUESS CIULINA AT Yoo coco ano oa toc aca vacbenceececdpen cece eee ners eennnteocantresasetie 120 
MeWheelock Orphan Asylum ac. c-c----nescecseccnceccceccnseeeccenieeseeneennenneseetnene 60 
“Armstrong Orphan ASYylUm ~.....0--------------cs-c---c-cceceeccereeeesreeeee rte ttencnnceennnnanee 60 
a Number 
MUATERTTVAYTISS CH OO1S ooo cnc cha cce whe sceedencernttennaoce 170 (30 of these for freedmen) 
‘Private schools ........-..-.------- Names—Presbyterian Academy at McAlester 


Baptist school at Atoka 


" United States Indian Agent, Leo E. Bennett, made the following report 
sport, Commissioner of Indian Affairs [1892] p. 255): 


Money Name of 
i No. Capacity appropriated Principal 
eighborhood schools ............ 123 $ 59,400 


aw Academies: .......-...--- i 
PR ELODO SCMINATY <2:..-----=--.-2--c---ee-- 180 


V 10,000 T. D. Ainsworth ~ 
(for females) 
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Tushka-luse Institute .........-........---- 30 10,000 Henry Nail — 
(for Choctaw freedmen f : 5 
male and female) (am 

Jones Academy (for boys) ..........-..- 100 10,000 A. T, Dwight 


Tus-ka-homma Institute ................-. 100 10,000 Peter Hudsor 
ae (for females) : | 
Spencer Academy (for boys) .......... 100 - 10,000 H. A. Caldwe: 
Wheelock Orphan Seminary ........ 50 5,600 R. C. Robe — 
(for girls) : ; 
Armstrong Orphan Home .............. 70 7,000 ©, J. Ralsto: 
(for boys) : F ; a, 
Tota, ane ee 2550 $122,400 - 7° > = a 
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COLONEL PINKNEY LUGENBEEL 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


_ Pinkney Lugenbeel, who served at Fort Gibson, Fort Washita 
and Fort Towson, Indian Territory, bore as his given name that 
of one of the most celebrated families of Maryland. William H. 
poy, Jr., assistant director of the Maryland Historical Society, 
wrote: 


a I am sorry to say that we are unable to discover any information 
concerning a possible connection of Col. Pinkney Lugenbeel with the 
distinguished family of Maryland. .... It does seem probable that he 
came from Frederick County, and material dealing with that section of 
the state includes numerous mentions of several of the Lugenbeels..... 
The register of the German Reformed Church of Frederick County records 
vital statistics of various Lugenbeels. .... 


Among the pension records of the National Archives is a file! 
which gives the names of Lugenbeel’s parents as John and Pamelia 
“Lugenbeel, and his birth occurred on November 20, 1819, at 
“Liberty,” Frederick County, Maryland. 


_ Lugenbeel was appointed to the Military Academy from Ohio 
~and studied there between September 1, 1835, and July 1, 1840. 
Upon graduation he was assigned to the Fifth Infantry with the 
rank of brevet second lieutenant. 


Lieutenant Lugenbeel sailed from New York aboard the ship 
General Parkhill in October, 1840, for Pilatka, Florida, via Savannah. 
He had been promoted from brevet to second lieutenant on September 
22 and in December he was reported on duty with Company H, 
_ Eighth Infantry, at Camp Riley, near Fort King, Florida.” 


‘In 1841 he was sent to Fort Gibson, Indian Territory. During 
the following years he was stationed at Fort Winnebago, Wiscon- 
‘sin, and Fort Gratiot, Michigan, where he spent four years.’ 


At the age of twenty-four Lieutenant Lugenbeel was married 
on September 5, 1843, to Miss Harriet E. Williams at Detroit. She 
"was twenty-two and the daughter of James Williams. The cere- 
"mony was performed by the Reverend George Duffield, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church and witnessed by Samuel P. Hastings 
and Doctor Suto of the U. S. Army. 


1Lugenbeel, Pinkney, WC 227-381. 2% 

_ 2Army and Navy Chronicle, Washington City, October 15, 1840, p. 255; ibid., 
November 19, 1840, p. 335; ibid., December 3, 1840, p. 367. 

 3Fort Gratiot was at the outlet of Lake Huron in the present-day Port Huron, 
ichigan, about forty or fifty miles from Detroit. ; 
4Detroit Public Library, Wayne County Archives, Vol. 6, Dp. 183, marriage 
records prepared in 1936 by Michigan Works Progress Administration; Army and 
Navy Chronicle & Scientific Repository, September 14, 1843. 
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From 1845 to 1846 Lugenbeel participated in the military oc- 
cupation of Texas and as a first lieutenant took part in the War with 
Mexico at the Battle of Monterrey, the siege of Vera Cruz and the 
capture of San Antonio, on August 20, 1847. The same day he was 
wounded in the Battle of Churubusco, where he was brevetted for 
gallantry and meritorious conduct in that fight and at Contreras, 
On September 8, 1847, he fought in the Battle of Molino del Dey; 
five days later he participated in the storming of Chapultepec Palace 
and was brevetted major for gallantry. 


Lugenbeel next served as adjutant of his regiment at East Pas- 
cagoula, Mississippi, until 1848, when he returned to Fort Gibson ; 
he was stationed at Fort Washita in 1849, and at Fort Towson in 
the Choctaw Nation the same year.> 


The following years found him at garrisons in Texas before 
he was sent to Fort Monroe, Virginia. He became captain of the 
Ninth Infantry March 8, 1855, and served on frontier duty at 
Fort Vancouver; in the defense of Fort Cascades, Washington; on 
the Yakimi Expedition and from 1856 to 1859 at Fort Dallas, Oregon, 
before going to Fort Colville, Washington Territory.® 


During the Civil War Captain Lugenbeel was on duty in the 
Northwest where he was engaged in training volunteers part of the 
time; he became a major of the Nineteenth Infantry December 31, 
1862, and went on an expedition into the Snake Indian country for 


the purpose of constructing Fort Boise, Idaho.? 


Indian depredations had become so serious that the government 
was compelled to construct a central inland post for the distribution 
of military stores and the present site of Boise City, Idaho, was 
selected. Captain B. L. E. Bonneville extolled the country about 
““Boisee’’ (or Woody River) as ‘‘the most enchanting he had seen 
in the Far West; presenting the mingled grandeur and beauty of 


5 Fort Washita was established in April, 1842, on the left bank of Washita River, 
twenty-two miles above the mouth, in Chickasaw District, Choctaw Nation. : 
6 Companies C., G., and I. of the Ninth Infantry were engaged August 15, 1858, 
on the Yakima River, Washington Territory (Francis B. Heitman, Historical Regis: 
ter and Dictionary of the United States Army, Washington, 1903, Vol, 2, p. 403). © 
™The first Fort Boise was a trading post of the Hudson’s Bay Company. It 
was built on the right bank of the Boise River in the spring of 1834 by Thomas 
McKay, stepson of Dr. John McLoughlin, factor at Fort Vancouver. The post was 


, it was only partly repaired 
(Reuben Gold Thwaites, Early Western Travels, Farnham’s Travels in the Grea 


Western Prairies, Vol. XXVIII, Part I, p. 321, note 199; J. C. Fremont, The Ex- 
ploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, Oregon and. California (Buffalo, 1851), 


p. 233; Raymond W. Settle, March of the Mounted Rijle Glendal ifornia, 
1940), p. 199, note 205, f iflemen (Glendale, Cali ae 
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mountain and plain; of bright running streams and vast oTassy 
meadows waving in the breeze.’’8 


With the advance guard of the expedition was Hermann L. 
Judell, a German youth of seventeen, who had been mustered into 
Company D, First Washington Infantry, in February, 1862, after 
he had overcome technicalities of age limit. This body of troops 
preceded Major Lugenbeel and covered one thousand miles through 
the Northwest before it entered Boise Valley in March, 1863. The 
main force, under Lugenbeel, left Fort Walla Walla, Washington 
Territory, and crossed the Snake River in May, 1863; it was made 

p of four companies of Oregon cavalry and six of California in- 
antry. Establishing the garrison and preserving peace in the 
ountry presented many ditficulties, as the Shoshones, with some 
Blackfeet, Diggers and Bannocks frequently attacked the settlers. 
: in later life wrote :° 


The day i entered Boise Valley .... is still very vivid in my memory. 
There were then but three white men in the valley; two old Canadian 
‘appers and a venerable Yankee. The site of that which later became 
Boise City, looked just like the balance cf the valley, a flat sage-brush 
sountry with a shelf-like bluff at the foot of the hills, to the north and 
me Boise river ....to the south..... We were out on Indian hunts 
week after week and I can assure you that our men suffered much 
through privation and lack of necessities..... 


Boise Barracks, as it came to be known, was established in July, 
1863, about forty miles east of the original Hudson’s Bay Company 
post, and is now within the limits of the capital of Idaho.! 


From Fort Boise on July 27, 1863, Major Lugenbeel wrote to :1 


My darling little daughter: 


- By the last express, I received your letter, one from Hattie—one from 
Jackey & one from our darling mother..... I will not be able to get 
a Newfoundland dog for Jackey, as this place is too hot for woolly dogs 
to live here..... This place is a good deal like Texas. The air is dry 
a hot and we always have a slight breeze blowing. The new fort is 

etting along slowly, but we are almost ready to go to work in earnest. 
he saw mill was started yesterday and will commence sawing at once. 
he adobe yard is ready and we commence today to make adobes. The 
me kiln is built and we can now burn lime whenever we need it. 


8 Washington Irving, The Adventures of Captain Bonneville (Philadelphia, 1870), 


161. 
9Thomas Donaldson, Idaho of Yesterday (Caldwell, Idaho, 1941), pp. 24, 39, 


_ 10LeRoy R. Hafen and Carl Coke Rister, Western America, (New York, 1941), 
, 467. 

11 The Boise Idaho Sunday Statesman, February 18, 1823. The newspaper printed 
facsimile of the first page of Colonel Lugenbeel’s letter written a fortnight after 
s selected the site of Fort Boise. The title of the article which ran across the page 
large type read “Lugenbeel Had Visions of Prosperous City When He Located 


. Boise.” 
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The quartermastery corral is about two-thirds done. The blacksmi 
shor will be finished, when we get shingles to cover it. The bakehouse 
ig being built now and will soon be ready to run. We have given a con 
tract to some people to cut and stack us all the hay on a large island 
We have also given a contract to some people to make shingles and whem 
the saw mill gets to running well, we will be able to go to work anc 
build quarters for officers and men to live in. 


The quarters for officers and men are to be built of sandstone... 
I think that I will have all the houses that we will need this year, builil 
before snow falls and next year—if any more people come here we cali 
puild houses for them. I believe that all kinds of vegetables can be 
raised here next year. Tell Lieutenant Mears and Moss to save me al. 
kind of seed for my garden next year, as I am too poor to buy any 
seed, and we must have some vegetables .... to keep off scurvy.... 


We have a man working for us here, who was a little drummer boy 
in the 5th Infantry in 1837-8. He is a big, strong man now. I met @ 
great many people here whom I have met years ago and there are hundredg¢i 
and hundreds of persons in the mines who know me..... A great 
many oxen and mules have died on the road between here and Walla Walla 
One man who was hauling for us, lost 48 oxen by death and did not mak 
as much in hauling for us as he lost by the death of the oxen. : 


A number of our mules have also died and we can not tell what ig 
the matter with them. I think they were poisoned by eating some kine 
of weed. They have laid off a town in this valley and called it Boise 
CUCY sec irsene We have very few soldiers here now. Not half as many ag 
I should like to have and nobody appears to have any idea of enlisting. 


.... A great many people in the mines are out of employment, they 
must either beg or steal until the water rises, or they must go somewhere 
else, where their labor is needed..... They have several gardens ir 
this valley, but they sell vegetables at 40 and 50 cents a pound. 


A good many women and children are coming across the plains bw 
I have not yet seen any educated people, or any who could teach musict 
The music teacher of Captain Seidenstriker’s company was accidently 
killed on the road..... 


“Your affectionate father. 
“Miss M. Irene Lugenbeel.” 


From 1863 to 1864 Lugenbeel was assistant provost marsha! 
general for Oregon and Washington territories; he next becama 
commandant of Fort Wayne which is within the limits of the presen 
City of Detroit, from March 2, 1864, until March 31, 1865. Cullum 
gives January, 1864, as the date he assumed command at Fort 
Wayne. | 


In March, 1865, Lugenbeel commanded a battalion at the battla 
of Lookout Mountain; later he was acting judge advocate of tha 


12In the summer of 1860 gold had been discovered in the Clearwater Valley 
As the news spread the miners rushed in and the “Idaho miners,” said H H. Bani 
croft, “were like quicksilver. A mass of them dropped into afiy locality brake in 
into individual globules, and ran off after any atom of gold in their vicinity He 
1862 they approached the Boise and Congress was under pressure to create a te ri 


tory. Frederick L. Paxon, Histor the Ameri i e 
Pi aiao, ee y of the American Frontier (Boston and Ne 


) 
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partment of Georgia until 1866 when he was sent to frontier duty 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and from there to Fort Gibson, Indian 
rritory, in February, 1866, where he remained until June, 1867.23 


_The Fort Smith Herald, on February 22, 1866, announced that 
ajor Lugenbeel, in command of the first battalion of the Nineteenth 
tantry, was to be stationed at Fort Gibson. ‘‘[Hel was at that 
t from 1849 to 1851, in the 5th Infantry. He is a fine officer 
da gentleman and will make an excellent commander in the Indian 
untry as he has had great experience among Indians.’’ 


* On March 3, 1866, Mrs. William P. Ross of Fort Gibson wrote 
her Son ‘‘ Willie’’ who was in school in the East :14 


mye. The old regular army is here now. Major Lugenbeal [sic] who 
the command of the place used to be here about 17 years ago (with 
d General Belnap)15 He may have his wife & children with him so 
hope I shall have as good a friend in her as Mrs. [Thomas] Lanigan 
to me. We gave some of the officers a real nice supper last week 
‘they did enjoy it very much as they were tired from travelling. I had 
darge dish of Cold Turkey & one of cold Ham & one cf hot Venison 
k. Then in the bread line I had light bread, hot biscuits, hot egg bread 
orn) & plumb preserves—nice fresh butter, & cheese & sardines—So you 
I can find enough to get up a nice supper. Mr. [Florian] Nash & 
ney & Timmie were here. Then a few nights after we all went to 
* Nashs to supper..... 


— Major Lugenbeel from Fort Gibson, wrote to Lieutenant Colonel 
ohn Neville Craig, assistant adjutant general of the Frontier Dis- 
pict with headquarters at Fort Smith on March 7, 1866 :16 


Z, Sir I have the honor respectfully to report for your information that 
1¢ Commissary at this Post, does not issue fresh meat to the troops and 
1ere is neither a beef contractor nor beef on the hoof. The salt-meat is 
fa very inferior quality and unfit for issue. I am informed that a 
esponsible party is willing to furnish fresh beef at seven cents per pound 
-This bid is a very reasonable one and should be accepted. I have also 


~ 13George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of 
re Uz S. Military Academy, New York, 1868, Vol. I, pp. 611-12; Francis B. Heit- 
in, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 646. 
om From copy in collection of Grant Foreman. 
om 15 Lugenbeel was adjutant of his regiment in 1849 when General Belknap was 
pmmandant at Fort Gibson. The article, “Gen. William Goldsmith Belknap” by 
rolyn Thomas Foreman, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XX, No. 2 (June), p. 137, 
des a letter, written at General Belknap’s direction, by Lugenbeel on January 
1849, to the Rev. Daniel McManus, post chaplain at Fort Gibson: : 
~ “The General Commanding directs me to say that he deems it inexpedient to 
e up a collection for Charitible (sic) or other purposes in the Post Chapel. 
©The troops being compelled to attend church, should be protected from a 
ni-compulsory contribution. All such persons as may be willing to contribute, 
ry sily do so at your quarters. : 
“The et also ae a to say, that the service, including the sermon, 
st in no case, exceed one hour in duration.” : 
8 National Archives, War Department, Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records 


vision. 
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respectfully to request that a sufficient number of steamers be sent ha 
as soon as possible, to remove a very large accumulation of worthld 
Subsistence stores—and that a fresh supply of stores be sent up at t 
same time. The Subsistence Department has not stores, intended : 
sale to Officers, and the coffee and sugar he has on hand, were purchas 
when supplies were some 80 per cent higher than they are now. 
pleased to endorse this communication and forward it. 


Lugenbeel again on March 7, 1866, wrote to Lieutenant Colo 
Craig at Fort Smith :17 


Sir... .the status of the Freedman is not well defined in the Cherok 
Nation; and cases are constantly arising calling for my interferen 
Several years since slavery was abolished in the Cherckee Nation, li 
the negro was not admitted to citizenship, and cannot therefore imprco 
property. They report to me that the Cherokees are anxious for them 
leave the country and are unwilling for them even to cultivate leased lax 
The Cherokees have also passed confiscation laws and have proceeded 
sell the property, belonging to the Rebel Cherokees—many of this latt 
class owned large farms and many slaves. The freedmen who we 
formerly slaves to rebel Cherokees, and who built and occupied cabi 
on these confiscated lands, are now notified to vacate by thcse persot 
who purchased these improvements at the confiscation sales, I have ther 
fore to request instructions on the following Points: 


ist Shall I recognise the Cherokee confiscation act. 


2nd Shall I maintain the right of the negroes to remain on the farr 
where they were former slaves and where their cabins are built. 


3rd_ Shall I protect the negroes in their right to lease and cultive 
lands in the Cherokee Nation—provided any Cherokee is willing to lear 
or rent said land. It is clearly the duty of the Cherokee Nation to eng 
laws permitting their former slaves to buy, lease, and rent farms in t# 
Nation; but they have not done so as yet. In the meantime the neg: 
must be protected, and encouraged to labor. They cannot do this, if th! 
are not allowed ground to cultivate and cannot be protected. Many as 


anxious to raise corn and support their families, and these shculd 
encouraged. 


Lugenbeel wrote to Captain Charles E. Howe at Little Roc 
on April 28, 1866, that many persons were buying and _stealin 
mules, horses and cattle in the Choctaw and Chickasaw eountry an 
he feared reprisals and bloodshed. In reply Captain Howe wro 
that the commanding general authorized Lugenbeel to issue orde: 
for preventing such injuries and illegitimate practices in the future. 


To the general of the Commissary of Subsistence at Washin. 


ton, Lugenbeel wrote on June 16, 1866 from his headquarters . 
Fort Gibson :19 | 

: . I arrived at this Post on the 1st of March last and assum: 
command. The next day in inspecting the subsistence store house, I fow 


17 [bid. : 
18 National Archives, Adjutant General’s Office, Fort Gibson Letter Book 


19 Ibid. q 
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several colored laborers engaged in scalding and drying a very large 
quantity of bacon, I examined the bacon and found it filled with skippers. 
Capt. McClintock, the Commissary of Subsistence, informed me that he 
could kill the skippers by immersing them in hot water and black pepper— 
and after drying the bacon, it could be repacked and shipped to Little Rock 
to which point it was ordered shipped. 


_This bacon belonged to a very large invoice of stores sent here in the 
spring of 1865, and was unfitted for issue to the troops. The labor of 
preparing this bacon for shipment, was so greasy and filthy, that enlisted 
men ought not to be detailed for the work, and I therefore considered the 
employment of colored laborers very proper—although I did not authorize 
their being hired—not being at the Post at the time. 


To Major General Edward Otho Cresap Ord, commanding the 
Department of Arkansas, Little Rock, Lugenbeel wrote on September 
12, 1866, asking that,?° 


Been AS a Page’s or other portable saw mill, with steam power at- 
tached—together with the necessary saws, saw files, oil & c &c be 
furnished the quartermaster at Fort Gibson. 


There are several points near here, where this mill could be advan- 
tageously located and the logs floated down the Grand, Verdigris, and 
Arkansas rivers. 


In case new buildings are to be erected here, a mill of this kind, to be 
run by extra duty men (and we have suitable men) could cut out all the 
sheathing lumber—the studding—window and ‘door casings (of walnut) 
and a large portion of the flooring. The doors, sash, blinds, some flooring 
&c, cculd be shipped from below. 


I think, I can be able to purchase, in this Nation, a large portion of 
the shingles needed, as there are many Cherokees who are good shingle 
makers. By hauling them with our own teams, we could obtain them at 
lower rates than they can be delivered here from below..... The 
shingles to be made here, would be made from pine or walnut. 


If you will send me one of those brick machines and one man to 
run it, who is familiar with its management, the rest of the laborers can 
be obtained from the command, or from the Nation. There are many 
skilled workmen in this Nation, both among the Indians and Freedmen, 
and their services can be obtained. 


For what period are the 25 scouts to be employed? Are they to be 
regularly enlisted? I anticipate no trouble in obtaining these men,—so 
soon as I can inform them how long their service extends and how they 
are to be enlisted. I have already given notice that I will need 14 Chero- 
kees and 11 Creeks for this service; and will be prepared to act promptly, 
when I can do so advisedly. 


When the arms are received (now en route) to arm the additional 
mounted party, I will detail an officer and increase the party to thirty. 
I have no suitable officer now available, who is not in command of a 
company, but so soon as the officers now expected, arrive, I will make 
the detail. In the mean time. I will myself make the necessary requisi- 
tions for horses, equipments &c. 


‘In case the Post is not removed, it will be necessary to resume con- 
trol of the old reserve—which was six miles in length, along the river, 


20 Ibid. 
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by two miles in depth. By throwing off a portion of the lower end 
embracing the town buildings, there would remain a reserve of two, by 
about five and one third miles. 


~The sooner we get the saw mill and the brick machine—the sconer 
we can commence work. In the mean time, I will finish with the hay, and 
work on the Men’s huts,—burn lime and prepare the brick yard. I will 
also contract for some good shingles, if they can be obtained at reasonable 
rates. 


Lugenbeel, on October 24, 1866, acknowledged receipt of a letter 
from headquarters in Little Rock, directing him to send two com- 
panies from his command to re-oceupy Fort Arbuckle, Indian Ter- 
ritory. He enclosed a requisition for means of transportation, tools 
&c¢ to enable him to comply with the order and render the force com- 
fortable after their arrival at the post :*! 


As the river is very high I trust these supplies will reach here within 
a very few days, to enable me to place the two Companies at Fort Arbuckle, 
before very severe weather. 


I have had posters printed calling for 25 Indian Scouts at this Post, 
and will also instruct the Officer going to Fort Arbuckle, to enlist 25 at 
that Post, in compliance with instructions from Major General Ord. 


There are a good many able bodied negro men about this post who 
are too lazy to work. Many of them have already been in the service. 
The citizens would gladly see them enlisted in the colored cavalry. I am 
afraid however, that very few of them will enlist for 5 years. In case the 
Commanding General thinks proper to open a recruiting rendezvous here, 
I would suggest 2d Lieut. John §. Appleton 1st Ball. 19th U. S. Infy. as a 
suitable recruiting officer. So soon as 25 Indian Scouts are enlisted, I 
will forward copies of their enlistments to your Headquarters. 


In case Bvt. Lt. Colonels Verling K. Hart, Thomas C. Williams & Wm. 
J. Lyster, Bvt. Major Edmund L. Smith and 2d Lieut. Chas M. Clarke, be- 
longing to this post, are within the limits of the Department, I would 
respectfully request that they be directed to report to me, without delay. 
In case any of these officers join, I will have no difficulty in finding a 
suitable person to command Fort Arbuckle. The command will be ready 
to move from here immediately after the arrival of their means cf trans- 
portation. 


In response to a questionnaire from Major O. D. Greene, as- 
sistant adjutant general at Little Rock, Major Lugenbeel replied 
on December 27, 1866, that in the absence of a foot of lumber and 
his inability to get a saw mill, he was making very poor progress in 
rebuilding Fort Gibson. He had men employed in burning lime, 
hewing timber, quarrying stone, and in building a corral and stables. 
‘There was no lumber to build quarters for the officers and men who 
were all in huts for the winter; he was employing his men to build 
Stone stables. He enclosed the required space with a stone wall and 
then erected a shed along one side wall and a stable along the other, 


21 Fort Arbuckle was occupied hy United States troops November 18, 1866, 
when two companies marched from Fort Gibson to that post—Grant Foreman, Ad. 
vancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), p. 297, n. 40. ; 
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thus concentrating everything in a small space, so that when the 
two gates were fastened nothing could be stolen. In any emergency, 
wagons, ambulances, horses and mules could be collected inside and 
safely held. 


The carpenters were hewing out the timbers and sheathing while 
the masons were erecting the walls. At the same time they were 
getting out timbers for the repair of the large stone building. One 
of the cisterns was dry and ready for the masons and another was 
being dried. The ground was being levelled off for the blacksmith 
and carpenter’s shops, which were to be of stone. By the time the 
Saw mills were set up the foundations for the other sets of company 
quarters would be ready for the superstructure. Major Lugenbeel’s 
reply continued: 


I propose erecting two story frame buildings for the 4 companies, 
and place the other 2 companies in the large stone building. If I could 
have had the two saw mills and the brick machine I would have had the 
shed and work shops finished and the stone building repaired. Hewing 
timber is a very slow process. Quite a large amount of supplies for Fort 
Arbuckle were received here two or three days aiter the command left. 
They have all been forwarded and have been received at that Post some 
time since..... 


Notwithstanding the very large number of unemployed freedmen’ in 
this vicinity, not a single recruit has been enlisted. They are afraid to 
enlist for five years. A very strong influence has been and is being brought 
to bear, to induce them to enlist; but as yet, without effect..... They 
would rather lie around in the sun than enlist. They have the same dis- 
inclination to labor. 


In carrying out the General’s orders to enlist 25 Indian scouts, I 
had posters struck off—addressed communications to the Cherokee and 
Creek authorities, and sent my recruiting officer around the country to 
obtain suitable persons. I went myself to the grand council of the Chero- 
kees and thought I had succeeded in obtaining the whole number of 
scouts, but I learned yesterday that the men who promised to come in 
and enlist, have concluded now, not to do [so]. I will continue my efforts 
and will make a further report. The indians like the negroes are tired 
of soldiering and prefer their ease and idleness. I met a delegation of 
the Delawares from Kansas, some weeks since, and endeavored to induce 
some of their young men to enlist as scouts, but they were also tired of 


soldiering. .... 


I have heard of no recent outrages in the Indian country except one 
or two reported murders. These two cases have been investigated by my- 
self and by the Cherokee authorities. The murderer or murderers in the 
one case, cannot be found, and in the case, it is not clearly established 
whether any murder has been committed or whether the deceased was 
killed by the upsetting of the wagon he was riding in. 


I have no difficulty whatever in protecting the freedmen, but a very 
large proportion of them have no desire to La port s. % A number of 
families of the freedmen have been removed to the country and will do 
well next year—but there are still too many living around the garrison, 
doing nothing and earning nothing. I think however, I will succeed in 


scattering them before spring opens. 
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The Creek indians and Creek freedmen are not making as much progress 
in repairing the damage resulting from the war, as the Cherokees are. .... 
I issue very few rations to destitute indians and freedmen, but I am 
afraid their scanty supplies will not last until a new crop is gathered. 


The Choctaw Agent informs me that a large number of outlaws and 
disreputable whites are living between the Canadian and Red rivers,—but 
I know none in this section of the country. The white man, Alvin Cobb, 
I directed Capt Cummings to arrest by your orders, is now in the Choctaw 
Country—on the road from Fort Smith to Boggy-Depot; about 52 miles 
from Boggy, but he has so many friends living around him, that men 
dressed in uniform, cannot arrest him. 


I don’t think the Chickasaws are as quiet and well behaved as the 
Cherokees and Creeks—but not having visited their country, cannot speak 
from persona] knowledge. 


Lugenbeel, in answer to a cireular letter from Major O. D. 
Green at Little Rock, wrote in part, regarding routine at Fort Gibson: 


1. Dress parades are held on every Sunday evening. 


Parades are not held during the week, because most of the men are 
on extra, daily or fatigue duty—on guard—in confinement or detached— 
and the parade would amount to nothing. On Sundays—all are required 
at inspection and parade. Undress parades are occasionally held, to hear 
orders read, requiring immediate attention. 


3. There are 4 daily roll calls, where every one at the Post, including 
extra and daily duty men, are required to be present—viz: Reville, Dinner, 
roll call, Retreat, and Tattoo. 


5. During the summer and fall, until recently—I have had two drills 
each day—Saturdays and Sundays excepted. I now have but one drill 
each day..... 


6. The Company kitchens and quarters, are visited daily and carefully 
inspected I believe, by Company Officers. 

7. ....I visit the Hospital and Company quarters and grounds some- 
time during the day, almost every day. .... 


11. There is no post-school here, or house to hold it in. In com- 
pliance with the recent act of Congress, I have forwarded to the Quarter- 
master General plans, elevations, specifications, and estimated cost of a 
building for chapel, school and library, and am awaiting the action of 
the War Department 


12. Flour is issued to the Post Bakery and soft bread issued to th 


tro St targa : 
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On June 25, 1867, Lugenbeel became lieutenant colonel of the- 


Nineteenth Infantry and on October 22 he took command of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, sueceeding Colonel De Lancy Floyd-Jones; he was 
succeeded by Captain John Jaques Upham, Sixth Infantry, April 26 
1869. Colonel Lugenbeel was transferred to the First Infantry 
March 15, 1869, and the Michigan History Magazine reports that he 
was again in command at Fort Wayne, Michigan, from February 9 
1873, to July 1, 1874. On December 15, 1880, he became colonel of 
the Fifth Infantry and he was retired February 6, 1882. 
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Colonel Lugenbeel died at his residence, 74 Ed 
_ Ge : mund Place, De- 
troit, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, on March 18, 1886, and 


he was buried in Elmwood Cemetery in that city where part of his 


eo spent.22. Mrs. Lugenbeel died in Detroit on December 14, 


Colonel and Mrs. Lugenbeel’s descendants, living in 1 

their daughter, Mrs. Gruber, of Portland, Oregon; ee 
Mrs. Irene H. Miller of New York, and her young daughter; a erand- 
son, who was the owner of Colonel Lugenbeel’s “sword and the 
peace pipe he smoked with Sitting Bull after Custer’s last battle.’’?4 


22 Detroit Tribune, March 19, 1886. 

23 The National Archives, Division of Veteran’s Records, Lugenbeel, Pinkney, 
WC 227 381. 

24 Authority of Mrs. Irene H. Miller in Boise Idaho Statesman, February 8, 
1923. The Adjutant General, Major General Edward F. Witsell in reply to an 
enquiry regarding the peace pipe, wrote, March 28, 1946: “No record has been 


found of his connection with Sitting Bull.” 


The writer of this article is greatly indebted to Dr. M. M. Quaife of the De- 


troit Public Library for information concerning Colonel Lugenbeel, one of Okla- 
homa’s early army officers. Thanks are also due to Mr. 


Thomas B. Donaldson of 


Glenn Ridge, New Jersey, for permission to use material from his book, /daho of 
Yesterday (Caldwell, Idaho, 1941). 
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OKLAHOMA WAR MEMORIAL—WORLD WAR II 


Part XIII* 


CECIL ROBERT ALEXANDER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Pauls Valley, Garvin County. Mrs. Vennie Alex- 
ander, Mother, Anadarko, Oklahoma. Born March 23, 1920. En- 
listed March 26, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. — 
Attended Union Springs High School. Trained at Camp Hood, 
Texas. Died November 17, 1944. in action in Germany. 


EDWARD WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Private, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Claremore, Rogers County. Mrs. Dessie Alexander, Wife, 
Rte. 3, Claremore. Born October 28, 1918. Enlisted October 28, 
1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Victor 
School, Hennessey, Oklahoma. Member of Baptist Church. Died 
March 24, 1945, in action near Wesel, Germany. 


LAWRENCE EUGENE ALLEN, Private, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Payson, Lincoln County. Mr. and Mrs. V. W. Allen, Parents, 
Meeker, Oklahoma. Born September 21, 1925. Enlisted March 24, 
1944, Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated Meeker 
Tigh School, 1943. Member of Baptist Church. Died February 4, 
1945, in action in Luxembourg. 


WOODROW WILSON ANGLIN, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. S._ 
Army. Home address: Blanchard, Grady County. Mrs. Thurman 


vot 


* The biographies of Oklahoma’s War dead listed in this number of The Chron- — 
icles as Part XIII of the Oklahoma War Memorial—World War II were compiled — 
from data sent in by the nearest of kin for preservation in the permanent records — 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Biographies of others from Oklahoma who — 


gave their lives in the service of their country in World War II will be published — 
in future numbers of The Chronicles—Muriel H. Wright. 


’ 
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; L. Covin, Sister, 1907 South 14th St., Chickasha, Oklahoma. Born 
August 31,1919. Enlisted March 4, 1941. Attended Pioneer School 

Ninnekah. Served in Field Artillery. Died October 20, 1944 in 
action on Leyte, Philippine Islands. 


LAWRENCE LELAND BAILEY, Chief Electrician, U. 8. Navy. 
| Home address : Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Ada Cooper 
Bailey, Wife, 316 East 8th St., Tulsa 5, Oklahoma. Born July 18, 
1914. Enlisted September 21, 1939. Decorations: Submarine Com- 
bat Insignia surmounted with three gold stars; Presidential Cita- 
tion ; Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously ; two Battle 
Participation Stars in Asiatie-Pacific Theatre. Awarded Good Con- 
duct Medal in 1937. First enlisted November 15, 1933, and served 
-four years. Served aboard the Carrier U.S.S. Saratoga, and on 
submarines U.S.S. Sturgeant, U.S.S. Grampus, U.S.S. Escolar. Re- 
ported missing in action on November 13, 1944. Died November 
- 1945 (official date) in line of duty aboard the U.S.S. Escolar lost 
at sea. 


J. B. BLACKBURN, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 

dress: Ada, Pontotoc County. Mrs. Jane Kerr Blackburn, Wife, 

Ada. Born August 6, 1921. Enlisted August 10, 1943. Decora- 
tions: Combat Infantry Badge; Order of the Purple Heart. Grad- 
uated High School, Byng, Oklahoma. Employed at the Hazel- 

Atlas Plant, Ada, before enlistment. Served overseas eleven months 
with the 41st Division on New Guinea, Biak, Mindanao, Palawan, 
Tawi Tawi, and Jolo in Pacific area. Wounded in action April 24, 
1945, on Jolo Island. Died April 29, 1945, of wounds at Zamboanga, 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 


- CHARLIE LEROY BISHOP, Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: 
 Bluejacket, Craig County. Mr. and Mrs. John Bishop, Parents, 

Bluejacket. Born December 8, 1916. Enlisted January 8, 1942. 

Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated Bluejacket 
High School as Salatatorian of class, 1934; attended Draughan’s 
Business College, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Member of Baptist Church. 
_ Awarded Good Conduct ribbon as Corporal in North African area. 
Served in Tank Division, Armored Forces. Died September 2, 1944, 
in action, entering Florence, Italy. 


DUDLEY CHARLES BOCK, Pharmacist’s Mate, Third Class, U. 8S. 
"Navy. Home address: Roosevelt, Kiowa County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlie Bock, Parents, Roosevelt. Born February 9, 1922. [n- 
listed August 8. 1940. Decoration: Unit Citation for service aboard 
the U.S.S8. Houston. Graduated Roosevelt High School in 1940. 
"Member of the Methodist Church. Reported missing in action on 
March 1, 1942, aboard the U.S.S. Houston sunk in the Battle of 
Java, Soenda Strait, February 28, 1942. Died December 15, 1945 
" (official date) in line of duty aboard the U.S.S. Houston at sea off 


the Island of Java. 
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ROBERT BAYNE BOOKER, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Hulbert, Cherokee County. Mrs. Dulsie Booker, Mother, 1938 
SW. 9th St., Oklahoma City. Born July 10, 1916. Enlisted May 
-14, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Stone- 
wall Jackson Junior High School, Oklahoma City. Served in Med- 
ical Corps. Died December 26, 1944, in action in Luxembourg. 


GEORGE J. BOOKLESS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Tyrone, Texas County. Mr. and Mrs. George S. Bookless, 
Parents, Tyrone. Born August 13; 1922. Enlisted December 1, 
1942. Decorations: Combat Infantry Badge; Bronze Star; four 
Battle Participation stars in European Theatre of Operations; 
Presidential Citation; French Croix de Guerre; Order of the Purple 
Heart. Graduated High School in 1940; attended the University of 
Oklahoma, 1940-41, Norman. Member of United Brethren Church. 
Died December 18, 1944, in action in vicinity of Rocherath, Belgium. 


PHILIP ARTHUR BOWMAN, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Tulsa. Tulsa County. Mrs. Margaret E. 
Bowman, Mother, 512 South Quebec, Tulsa 4. Born January 22, 
1922. Enlisted July 20, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; Oak Leaf 
Cluster; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Central High School, 
Tulsa; graduated Argentine High School, Kansas City, 1940. Mem- 
ber Immanuel Baptist Church, Tulsa. Awarded Good Conduct 
Medal. Died May 27, 1944, in line of duty as crew member of a 
B-24 (Liberator) on a bombing mission, at Puettlingen, Germany. 


MURL AMOS BRADFORD, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Marietta, Love County. Mrs. Doshie E. Bradford, Mother, Rte. 2, 
Marietta. Born May 138, 1925. Enlisted September 2, 1943. At- 
tended public schools, Thackerville, Oklahoma. Died August 13, 
1944, in action in France. 


GEORGE CHILDRESS BRIMM, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Prague, Lincoln County. Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Brimm, 
Parents, Rte. 1, Prague. Born January 4, 1915. Enlisted April 6, 
1942. Decorations: Combat Infantry Badge; Order of the Purple 
Heart (twice). Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Died January 9, 
1945, in action in Luxembourg., 


CHARLIE NEWTON BROOKMAN, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Poteau, Le Flore County. Mrs. Mary Angeline 
Brookman, Mother, Poteau. Born December 26, 1919. Enlisted 
November 6, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. At- 
tended public school, Poteau. Died December 23, 1944, in action 
in Germany. 


CHARLES P. R. BROWN, Sergeant, U. 8. Army. Home address: 
Wilson, Carter County, Mzs. Hattie Brown, Mother, Rte. 2, Wil- 
son. Born June 6, 1920. Enlisted February 17, 1942. Decoration: 
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Order of the Purple Heart. Attended grade school. Member of 


Jehovah Baptist Church. Died December 31, 1944, in action in 
_ France. . { 


JAMES H. BROWN, Private, First Class, U. §. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Stroud, Lincoln County. Mrs. Alice Brown, Mother, Rte. 2 
Stroud, Born December 30, 1922. Enlisted January 7. 1942. Dec- 
orations : Order of the Purple Heart; Medal of Honor, Attended 
High School, Chandler, Oklahoma. Member of Missionary Baptist 
Church. Died November 18. 1944, in action in Italy. 


J. P. BROWN, Second Lientenant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home 

address : Wilburton, Latimer County. Mrs. Alta Cook, Mother, 

Wilburton. Born June 7, 1921. Enlisted September 26, 1940. Dec- 
_ orations: Air Medal; four Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of the Purple 

Heart. Attended Wilburton High School. Member of Methodist 

Church. Served as Bombardier. Died February 13, 1945, in action 
at Euskirchen, Germany. 


QUINCE L. BROWN, JR., Major, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home 

address: Bristow, Creek County. Mr. and Mrs. Quince L. Brown, 

Sr., Parents, 205 West 7th St., Bristow. Born December 7, 1917. 
Enlisted August 14, 1940. Decorations: Air Medal with four Oak 
Leaf Clusters; Distinguished Flying Cross with four Oak Leaf 

Clusters; Silver Star awarded twice; French Croix de Guerre with 
palm; European Liberation and European Theatre of Operations 

ribbons. Graduated Bristow High School in 1938; attended Okla- 

homa A. & M. College, Stillwater. Member of First Christian 
Church, Bristow. Served as Pilot and had completed 132 bombing 
“missions. Died September 6, 1944, in action on 133rd bombing 
_mission (captured and killed) at Schleiden, Germany. 


U. L. BRYANT, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Sallisaw, 
Sequoyah County. Mrs. Maude Bryant, Mother, Sallisaw. Born 
May 3, 1923. Enlisted February 10, 1944. Attended grade school. 
Died October 31, 1944, in action in Italy. 


ROBERT CLARK BUCHHOLZ, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Chandler, Lincoln County. Mrs. Audrey 
_B. Ball, Mother, 419 N.E. 10th St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Born 
February 21, 1924. Enlisted September 3, 1943. Decorations: Air 
~ Medal; 6 Oak Leaf Clusters; Presidential Unit Citation. Graduated 
from Chandler High School in 1941; attended Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, 1942. Eagle Scout in Chandler High School. 
Member of Chandler Christian Church. Received wings and com- 
mission as Second Lieutenant on April 15, 1944. Died April 9, 
1945, in acton near Munich, Germany. 


F RALPH LEE BURKHEAD, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
‘Apache, Comanche County. Jessie W. Burkhead, Father, Rte. 1, 
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Apache. Born March 15, 1926. Enlisted May 23, 1944. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Apache High School. 
Member of Baptist Church. Served in the Rainbow Division. Died 
_January 9, 1945, in action at Hatten, France. 


HERMAN LEE CAGLA, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Che- 
cotah, McIntosh County. Mr. and Mrs. Richard Cagle, Parents, 
302 North Oak St., Checotah. Born April 23, 1925. Enlisted August 
12, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended publie 
schools at Seminole. Died June 17, 1944, in action in Italy. 


ELZA LEON CALDWELL, Seaman, First Class, U. 8S. Naval Re- 
serve, Home address: Pawhuska, Osage County. Mrs. Mildred Mae 
Caldwell, Wife, 2815 South Central, Oklahoma City. Born Novem- 
ber 11, 1919. Enlisted June 19, 1944. Decorations: Pacific-Asiatie 
Bar; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Pawhuska High School. 
Member of First Baptist Church, Pawhuska. Served on landing 
aircraft in the Amphibious Branch. Died May 11, 1945, in action 
on Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, Hast China Sea. 


EUGENE CARTER, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Earls- 
boro, Pottawatomie County. Mr. and Mrs. James D. Carter, Parents, 
Earlsboro. Born Apri! 16, 1923. Enlisted January 25, 1943. Dee- 
orations: Order of the Purple Heart (twice); Presidential Cita- 
tion. Attended High School, Seminole, Oklahoma. Served in En- 
gineer Combat Battalion. Wounded at Cesana, Italy, in February, 
1944. Died February 21, 1945, in action at Mt. Belvidore in North- 
ern Italy. 


WILLIAM LUSHA CASSEL, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 


Vera F. Cassel, Wife, Rte. 2, Oklahoma City. Born February 24, — 


1920. Enlisted July 9, 1941. Decorations: Air Medal; American 
Defense Service Ribbon. Graduated Putnam City High School, 


Oklahoma City, 1938. Member of Putnam City Methodist Church. © 


Employed as Assistant Manager, Northwest Feed and Service, 


Oklahoma City, before entering the service. Received bombardier — 


training at Carlsbad Army Air Field, New Mexico; operational 
training at Gowen ['eld, Boise, Idaho. Served in 15th Air Force. 
Died March 11, 1945, in German prison camp, Stalag Luft I 
Barth, Germany. 


PHILLIP EARL CLOVER, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Nash, Grant County. Mrs. Rosalie E. Clover, Wife, Nash. Born 


“we 


August 10, 1910. Enlisted March 9, 1944. Decorations: Combat _ 


Infantry Badge; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended public — 


schools, Grant County. Died January 28, 1945, in action in Luxem- 


bourg. 


VERNON LEE COIL, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Geary, Blaine County. Mrs. Marion Hall Coil, Wife, 1815 
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North Kelham, Oklahoma City. Born January 22, 1921. Enlisted 
March 8, 1943. Decorations: Air Medal; Order of the Purple 
_ Heart. Graduated from Geary High School in 1939. Member of 
the Mennonite Church. Served as Aerial Engineer and Gunner. 
‘Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Died April 25, 1944, in action at 
_ Cesana, Italy. 


LACY WILLIS COLLINS, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Haileyville, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Lucile Perkins, Wife, Hailey- 
ville. Born April 1, 1919. Enlisted March 3, 1942. Decorations: 

Combat Infantry Badge; five Battle Participation Stars in Euro- 

pean Theatre of Operations. Died September 17, 1944, in action in 
- Germany. 


/AMOS THEODORE CONLEY, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 

_Home address: Troy, Johnston County. Mrs. Willie Conley, Mo- 

-ther, Troy. Born June 29, 1909. Enlisted November 16, 1942. 

Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Troy High 
School. Died October 15, 1944, in action in Germany. 


HERSHEL T. COOK, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Dora Cook, Mother, 
Stockyards Station, Oklahoma City. Born July 15, 1922 . Enlisted 
March 4, 1943. Graduated High School, Hayworth, Oklahoma, in 
1941. Awarded Expert Gunner’s Medal. Died July 4, 1944, in 
action in France. 


-ALFRED W. COOPER, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
_Ffome address: Eldorado, Jackson County. Mrs. Lillie R. Cooper, 
' Mother, Eldorado. Born August 11, 1922. Enlisted November 7, 
- 1940. Decorations: Air Medal; Oak Leaf Cluster; Distinguished 
“Unit Badge. Graduated Wlidorado High School in 1940. Died 
March 1, 1945, in action on mission over Austria. 


- ROY E. COTTRELL, Privaie, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
_ dress: Binger, Caddo County. Mrs. Louise Cottrell, Mother, Binger. 

Born November 19, 1921. Enlisted August 5, 1942. Attended pub- 
4 lie school at Sickles, Oklahoma. Died August 11, 1944, in action 
in France. 


"FRANK CREELMAN COX, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. 8. Army. 
_ Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Hula M. Cox,. Wife, 

P. O. Box 694, Tulsa. Born June 13, 1909. Enlisted August 6, 1943. 

- Decoration: Order of the I -urple Heart. Graduated Central High 
School, Tulsa, in 1927. Member United Presbyterian Church, Tulsa. 
"Member of Texaco Foremanship Club and Oklahoma Outing Club, 

‘Tulsa. Served in Chemical Warfare Branch. Died December 25, 
1944, in action in Luxembourg. 


JOHN ANDREW COX, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 


dress: Mangum, Greer County. Mrs. Natha Lea Cox, Wife, Man- 
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gum. Born March 31, 1913. Enlisted April 19, 1944. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Member of Baptist Church. Died 
January 1, 1945, in action in France. 


“WILLIE DAVIS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Park Hill, Cherokee County. Mrs. Fred Davis, Mother, Park Hill. 
Born September 7, 1923. Enlisted December 26, 1942. Decora- 
tions: Order of the Purple Heart (twice); Silver Star awarded — 
posthumously. Attended Park Hill public school. Wounded in 
action on Saipan, August 6, 1944... Died April 26, 1945, in action 
on Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


HOWARD EUGENE DEADMAN, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Mangum, Greer County. William O. Deadman, 
Father, Rte. 3, Mangum. Born April 3, 1913. Enlisted October, 
1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Silver Star; Oak 
Leaf Cluster; Combat Infantry Badge; French Croix de Guerre. 
Attended public school at Fairview and at Hester, Oklahoma. 
Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Died December 25, 1944, in action © 
in Belgium. 


LOUIS WILLIAM DEVENPORT, Private, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Paden, Okfuskee County. Mrs. Rosie Devenport, Mother, 
Paden. Born June 20, 1920. Enlisted November 1, 1943. Decor- 
ations: Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential Citation. Died De- 
cember 5, 1944, in action in France. ; 


DAVID GLEASON DICKERSON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Mavis W. 
Dickerson, Wife, Rte. 8, Shawnee. Born February 10, 1912. En- 
listed March 20,1944. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart 
(twice). Attended Prairie Valley High School. Sailed for duty 
overseas in August, 1944. Wounded in action December 12, 1944, 
Died April 2, 1945, in action at Austerburgh, Germany. 


SIDNEY FRANCIS DITMARS, JR., Private, First Class, U. S. 
Army. Home address: Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mr. and Mrs. | 
S. F. Ditmars, Parents, 2800 Boston Ave., Muskogee. Born July 
15, 1924. Enlisted June 4, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart awarded posthumously. Graduated Shattuck Military School, | 
Faribault Minnesota, on June 5, 1942. Lettered in football. At- 
tended the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 1942-43, where he 
was a member of Sigma Alpha Epsilon. Member of St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church (South), Muskogee. Served in the 96th Division 
in the initial landings on Leyte during October, 1944. Died No- 
vember 8, 1944, in action near Dulag, Leyte, Philippine Islands. 
JAMES WESLEY DOROUGH, Captain, U.S. Army. Home address: © 
Weatherford, Custer County. Mrs. Janie Dorough, Wife, 529 North — 
Ponea, Norman, Oklahoma. Born January 27, 1920. Enlisted Sep- 
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tember 16, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Bronze 
Star awarded posthumously. Graduated Weatherford High Sehool 
im 1940. Football player and took part in other athletics. Mem- 
ber of Baptist Church. Member of Oklahoma National Guard. At- 
tended Officers Training School and commissioned Second TJiieu- 
tenant. Served as communications officer in North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, France, and Germany. Died September 13, 1944, in action 
in Germany. 


JAMES LAWRENCE DOUGLAS, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 

Home address: Eufaula, McIntosh County. Mrs. Melissa C. Doug- 
las, Mother, Eufaula. Born February 22, 1918. Enlisted Novem- 
ber 2, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated 
from Bacone College in 1939; attended Centenary College, Louisi- 
ana, and the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Member of Baptist Church. Football player. Member of Oklahoma 
National Guard. Died December 7, 1944, of wounds received in 
action on Leyte, Philippine Islands. 


“FRANK T. EASTON, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: 
“Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. W. N. Easton, Father, Rte. 9, 
“Oklahoma City. Born February 28, 1923. Enlisted February 24, 
1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended High 
School, Ada, Oklahoma. Served in the 45th Division. Died Feb- 
uary 5, 1945, in action near Reipertswiller, France. 


‘BOYD OLIVER EDMISTON, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
“Theda H. Edmiston, Wife, 2531 S.W. 24th St., Oklahoma City. 
‘Born December 5, 1923. Enlisted October 31, 1942. Attended Cen- 
tral High School, Oklahoma City. Member of Exchange Avenue 
Baptist Church. Served as Pilot on P-38 in the 9th Air Force. 
‘Died November 18, 1944, in action on second bombing mission, over 
Linz, Germany. 


FRITZ WILLIAM EISENLOHR, JR., Private, U. S. Army. Home 
‘address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr, and Mrs. Fritz 
‘W. Fisenlohr, Sr., Parents, 1204 N.W. 48th St., Oklahoma City. 
‘Born October 12, 1920. Enlisted June, 1940. Decoration: Order 
‘of the Purple Heart. Graduated from Central High School, Okla- 
homa City, in 1938; graduated from Oklahoma Military Academy, 
‘Claremore, 1940. Member Crown Heights Christian Church. Mem- 
ber Demolay. Died July 18, 1944, in action at St. Lo, France. 


GEORGE FERROS ELDRED, JR., First Lieutenant, U. S. Army 
‘Air Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Mr. and 
‘Mrs. George F. Eldred, Sr., Parents. 1720 N.W. 33rd St.. Oklahoma 
‘City. Born June 12, 1920. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decora- 
ions: Air Medal; four Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of the Purple 
eart awarded posthumously. Graduated from Classen High School 
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in May, 1940. Member of the Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted 
in February, 1940. The fourth Oak Leaf Cluster was awarded 
“for meritorious achievement in aerial flight while performing an 
act of merit as indicated:— For the destruction of one enemy air- 
eraft, type ME-110, on June 16, 1944.”’ Died July 13, 1944, in 
action at Mortegliano, Italy. 


VECHIL ELLER, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home address: 
Skiatook, Tulsa County. Mrs. Vechil Eller, Wife, 116 East Broad-— 
way, Muskogee, Oklahoma. Born February d § 1921. Enlisted Sep- 
tember 7, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded 
posthumously. Attended Skiatook public schools. Served in the 
45th Division. Died October 16, 1944, in action at Grandvillers, 
France. 


CHESTER ALBERT ELLIS Second Lieutenant, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Hobart, Kiowa County. Mrs. Virginia D. Ellis, Wife, 427 © 
South Lowe St., Hobart. Born December 14, 1919. Enlisted April 
16, 1942. Graduated Granite High School in 1938. Attended South- © 
western Institute of Tech nology, Weatherford, Oklahoma. Mem- 
ber of Baptist Church. Died July 12, 1944, in ‘action in France. 


J. C. ELLIS, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Carnegie, Caddo 
County. Mrs. Sudie Alice Ellis, Mother, Carnegie. Born July 19, 
1925. Enlisted September 1, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart. Attended school at Alden, Oklahoma. Died July 7, 
1944, in action in France. 


CHARLES WITT ELY, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Nowata, Nowata County. C. F. Ely, Father, 403 West Del- 
aware, Nowata. Born June 13, 1925. Enlisted September 2, 1943. 
Graduated from Nowata High School in 1948. Attended Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater. Member of Presbyterian Church. 
Served in 87th Cavalry Reconnaisance Troops. Died February 4, 
1945, in action, at Roth, Germany. 


ARNOLD NAPOLEON EVANS, Fireman, Second Class, U. 8S. Navy. — 
Tiome address: Chickasha, Grady County. Mrs. Lena Mae Hall, 
Mother, Chickasha. Born September 16, 1920. Enlisted April 18, q 
1940. Member of Baptist Church. Died March 1, 1942, in line | 
of duty in Pacifie area. q 


ALLEN BENNIE GANNUR, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. | 
Home address: Hartshorne, Pittsburg County. Mrs. "Ina L. Ganner | 
Wife, 839 Cypress St., Bur bank, California. Born March 4, 1912. 
Enlisted December, 1948. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. e 
Aitended Hartshorne High School. In the service ten months. 


Awarded Expert Rifleman Medal. Died October 5, 1944, in action 
in Italy. 
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SAMUEL HARRISON GILL, JR., Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Red Rock, Noble County. Mrs. Harrison 
“Gill, Mother, La Monte, Missouri. Born February 4, 1922. En- 
listed November 13, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; Distinguished 
Unit Badge; three Oak Leaf Clusters; five Battle Participation Stars 
in the European-African-Middle Hast Theatre; Order of the Purple 
Heart. Graduated from Red Rock High School in May, 1942. Mem- 
ber of Baptist Church. Served as Gunner on B-25, Died April 4, 
1945, in action in Northern Italy. 


LEO LOYD HARPER, JR., Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Clinton, Custer County. Mr. and Mrs. Leo Harper, 
Sr., Parents, 418 South 14th St., Clinton. Born April 10, 1923. 
Enlisted January 13, 19438. Decorations: Air Medal; two Oak 
Leaf Clusters; Order of the Purple Heart (twice) ; Presidential Cita- 
tion. Graduated from Clinton High School in May, 1941, with 
twelve year perfect attendance record. Member of Christian Church. 
Wounded in action over Adriatic Sea in July, 1944. Completed 32 
missions and 24 sorties. Died December 18, 1944, in action over 
Adriatic Sea, Italy. 


ALBERT NELSON HATFIELD, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
‘Home address: Stilwell, Adair County. Mrs. Bessie FE. Hatfield, 
Mother, Rte 2, Strathmore, California. Born April 11, 1924. En- 
listed February 26, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Attended public schco] in Cherokee County. Served as Para- 
trooper, lith Division, Airborne Command in New Guinea and 
Philippine Islands. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Sailed for 
duty overseas in May, 1944. Died April 18, 1945, in action. on 
‘Luzon, Philippine Islands. ~ 


“MARVIN RAY HAURY, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Putnam, Dewey County. Herman G. Haury, Uncle, Putnam. Born 
August 24, 1925. Enlisted September 24, 1943. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Attended Putnam High School. Awarded 
‘Sharpshooter Medal. His Commanding Officer stated: ‘‘During 
‘stress of combat he remained cheerful and cool-headed, and was 
‘an inspiration to his fellow soldiers.’’ Died December 7, 1944, in 
action at Lindern, Germany. 


“ARTHUR DALE HAWKINS, Private, U.S. Army. Home address : 
‘Quinlan, Woodward County. Mrs. Ada Mae Hawkins, Wife, Quin- 
jan. Born February 6, 1920. Knlisted June 27, 1944. Decoration : 
‘Order of the Purpie Heart. Attended Quinlan High School. Sailed 
for duty overseas December 18, 1944. Died April 10, 1945, in action 
on Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


ALFRED HEARD, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address : 
cry, Pontotoc County. Mrs. Nellie V. teard, Wife, Fittstown, 
Oklahoma. Born November 4, 1919. Enlisted March 30, 1944. 
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Attended public school at Hoidenville, Oklahoma. Died January 
5, 1945, in action in France. 


-WALDON EMERY HOWARD, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 

Corps. Home address: Seminole, Seminole County. Mr. and Mrs. 
kE. G. Howard, Parents, St. Louis, Oklahoma. Born January 15, 
1923. Enlisted March 11, 1941. Decorations: Air Medal; Order 
of the Purple Heart. Graduated from High School at Hanna, Okla- 
homa, in May, 1939. Attended University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
1939-40. Pre-Pearl Harbor service;-scored in aviation research by 
helping test the G-suit. Completed 111 hours of combat flying. 
Died January 24, 1945, in action in Germany. 


LEROY H. JANTZ, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Custer City, Custer County. Mrs. Katie G. Jantz, Mother, 
Custer City. Born January %3, 1925. Enlisted May 25, 1943. Dece- 
orations: Order of the Purple Heart; Expert Infantry Badge. 
Aitended Custer City High School. Member of Lutheran Church. 
Sailed for duty overseas on November 21, 1943. Served in amphi- © 
bious operations in New Guinea and the Netherlands Indies. Award- 
ed Machine Gun, Rifle, Carbine, Mortar, Hand Grenade, and Bay- 
onet medals. Died June 15, 1945, in action on Luzon, Philippe 
islands. 


JOURDEN M. JOHNSON, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
McMillan, Marshall County. Mrs. Ollie Alice Johnson, Wife, Leb- 
anon, Oklahoma. Born September 21, 1910. Enlisted February 26, 
1944. Died December 12, 1944, in action in Eastern France. 


MOSES JOHNSON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Hendrix, Bryan County. Mrs. Effie Johnson Tubbee, Sister, 
Rte. 1, Madill, Oklahoma. Bora February 13, 1913. Enlisted April 
14, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended grade 
school. Member of Baptist Chureh. Choctaw Indian. Died No- 
vember 13, 1944, in action in France. . 


PINK DOIL JONES, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Dawson, 
Tulsa County. Mrs. Jessie B. Jones Cordray, Wife, Dawson. Born 
January 31, 1914. Enlisted March 14, 1944. Decorations: Order of 
the Purple Heart; Presidential Citation. Served as First Scout. > 
Died November 27, 1944, in action near Freialdenhoven, Germany. 


JAMES SHERRILL KENNEDY, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Ringold, McCurtain County. Mrs. Lillie Whisen- 
hunt, Mother, Snow, Oklahoma, Born April 13, 1919. Enlisted 
December 26, 1942. Died September 25, 1944, in action in Italy. 


CHARLES RICHARD KYSAR, Yeoman, Second Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Waynoka, Woods County. Mrs. Mary Tebbs Pea- 
cock, Mother, Waynoka. Born July 12, 1920. Enlisted July 2 ; 
1940. Decorations: Twin Dolphin Insignia; Submarine Combat 


¢ 
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Insignia in absentia. Graduated from Waynoka High School in 
May, 1938; attended Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma. 


_ Reported missing since September 24, 1948, in line of duty aboard the 


Submarine U. S. 8. Grayling lost in offensive war patrol. Died 
January 3, 1946 (official date), in line of duty at sea. 


SAMUEL MATHUE LAND, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Lawton, Comanche Ceunty. Mrs. Louise Ann Land, Wife, 
Rte. 2, Chattanooga, Oklahoma. Born May 19, 1922. Enlisted 
August 6, 1943. Decorations: Combat Infantry Badge; Order of 
the Purple Heart. Attended Lawton High School. Member of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church. Awarded Sharpshooter Medal. Died March 
28, 1945, from wounds received in action during reconnaissance 
mission on Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


RAYMOND AARON LEWIS, Fireman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Drumright, Creek County. Bonnie Earl Lewis, 
Father, Drumright. Born June 15, 1925. Enlisted June 19, 1943. 
Decoration: two Battle Participation Stars in South Pacifie and 
American theatres. Attended Drumright public schools. Member 
Church of Apostolic Faith; 4 H Club; Boy Scouts. Died December 
30, 1944, in action on Mindore, Mangain Bay, Philippine Islands. 


- WILBURN R. LEWIS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 


address: Comanche, Stephens County. Mrs. Myrtle Lewis, Mother, 
Comanche. Born December 19, 1924. Enlisted April 5, 1948. Dec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Comanche High 
School. Served in the European-African Theatre. Awarded Good 
Conduct Medal. Died December 14, 1944, in action in France. 


BERT EVERT LICKLITER, Staff Sergeant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 


Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. W. N. 


Lickliter, Mother, 324 S.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City. Born Novem- 
ber 16, 1925. Enlisted December 20, 1943. Attended Crooked Oak 


_ High School, Oklahoma City. Died November 30, 1944, in action 
~ at Oberklobikau, Germany. 


- JAMES FLOYD LIPE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 


= 


ddress: Webbers Falls, Muskogee County. Mrs. Marie Lipe, Wife, 
Webbers Falls. Born Mareh 13, 1921. nlisted September 14, 
1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died May 24, 1944, 
in action on Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, Hast China Sea. 


i Home 

OBERT ALAN MAHER, Sergeant, U .S. Army Air Corps. 
“Ses Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. Mike 
Maher, Parents, Rte. 9, Oklahoma City. Born January 16, 1926. En- 


i ions: Al ; Oak Leaf Cluster ; 
; d February 5, 1944. Decorations: Air Medal; Oak | : 
Z Dedet of the Paepte Heart awarded posthumously ; Citation of Honor. 


Graduated from Crooked Oak High School, Oklahoma City, in May, 


1943; attended the University of Oklahoma. Served as Ball-turret 
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Gunner. In shuttle bombing over Germany made three missions 
in one. Died January 16, 1945, in action over England. 


HUGH LLOYD McINNIS, Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, OJahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. V. EH. 
McInnis, Parents, Oklahoma City. Born June 29, 1924. Enlisted 
June 15, 1943. Graduated from Harding Junior High School, Okla- 
homa City, in 1939. Attended New Mexico Military Institute where 
he was in Reserve Officers Training Corps. Member of Presby- 
terian Church. Served in Cavalry Reconnaissance, Mechanized. 
Died April 16, 1945, in action near Hilden, Germany. 


NORMAN LOMAR McKENZIE, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Grant, Choctaw County. Mrs. Martha M. Beau- 
champ, Mother, Grant. Born May 21, 1922. Enlisted November 
21, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Grant 
High School. Sailed for duty overseas in April, 1943. Awarded 
Good Conduct Medal. Served in Africa, Sicily, Italy, England, 
France, Belgium, and Germany. Died November 18, 1944, in action 
in Germany. 


R. L. MEREDITH, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Tulsa, 
Tulsa County. Mrs. Erma Lea Meredith, Wife, 2940 South Boston 
Place, Tulsa. Born April 2, 1907, Enlisted November 25, 1942. 
Died February 12, 1943, in an accident near Bermuda Islands, en 
route to Africa. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN MERRIMAN, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Pawnee, Pawnee County. Mrs. Treey G. Merriman, 
Mother, Maramec, Oklahoma. Born October 21, 1913. Enlisted 
March 19, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
rural schools. Died July 238, 1944, in action in France. 


GERALD RUFUS MILLER, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Joshua I’. Miller, Parents, 3020 N.W. 20th St., Oklahoma City. 
Born October 26, 1920, Enlisted in autumn, 1942. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart (twice). Graduated Fort Cobb, Okla- 
homa, schools 1938, Served as Pilot of a ‘‘Corsair’’ in air oper- 
ations. Reported missing in action November 11, 1944. Died Jan- 
uary 25, 1946 (official date), in line of duty over Rabaul, New 
Britain, South Pacific. ; 
ROBERT EDWIN MOORE, Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. 

address: Seminole, Seminole County. Mrs. Helen Mooy, Wite 
2351 Termino Ave., Long Beach 4, California. Born August 18, 
1920. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decorations: Order of the 
Purple Heart; Silver Star. Graduated from Mt. View High School 
Seminole, in May, 1940. Served in the Field Artillery, Third Army. 
Sailed for duty overseas in December, 1944. Died April 11 1945, 
in action at Marburg, Germany. 
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JAY S. OWEN, Ship’s Cook,. First Class, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
Home address: Red Oak, Latimer County. Mrs. W. EK. Lyons, 
Mother, Red Oak. Born July 9, 1917. Enlisted December 8, 1941. 
Decoration: Submarine Combat Insignia in absentia. Graduated 
from Red Oak High School in 1936; attended State Vocational 
School, San Diego, California, and Texaco Lubrication School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. Member of Methodist Church. Served aboard 
the Submarine U.S.S. Pompano, and specially commended by the 
Commanding Officer for performance of duty on second war patrol 
when five enemy ships were aggressively attacked and sunk (1942). 
Reported missing in action October 15, 1943, in patrol operations. 
Died January 4, 1946 (official date) in line of duty aboard U.S.S. 


_ Pompano lost in Pacifie area. 


- KENNETH CHARLES PACK, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. 


Home address: Henryetta, Okmulgee County. Mrs. Jennie Pack, 


- Mother, Rte. 2, Henryetta. Born October 23, 1925. Enlisted Octo- 


ber 23, 1943. Attended rural schools in McIntosh and Okmulgee 
counties. Served as Gunner on U.S.S. LCS (L) 7. Died February 
16, 1945, in line of duty aboard U.S.S. LCS (ZL) 7 sunk in oper- 
ations around Bataan and Corregidor, Philippine Islands. 


JOE WILBURN PHILLIPS, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Jet, Alfalfa County. Mrs. Roberta E. 


_ Phillips, Wife, 611 Maple, Alva, Oklahoma. Born September 25, 


1917. Enlisted September 25. 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; two 
Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated from 
Jet High School in 1944; attended the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, and Northwestern State College, Alva. Died December 


11, 1944, in action in France. 


ORA R. ROBERTS, Private. First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Wyandotte, Ottawa County. Mrs. Pearl Ida Roberts, Mother, 
Rte. 1, Wyandotte. Born August 5, 1920. Enlisted November 3, 


- 1941. Attended High School in Seminole County. Awarded Sharp- 
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shooter Medal. Died June 6, 1945, in action on Okinawa, Ryukyu 
Islands, East China Sea. 


ALAN COLLETT SCOTT, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Jessie C. Scott, Mother, 
825 N.W. 20th St., Oklahoma City. Born July 15, 1925. Enlisted 
May, 1943. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential 
Citation. Graduated from Central Senior High School, Oklahoma 
City, in 1943. Member of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Oklahoma 
City. Died July 18, 1944, in action in Normandy, France. 


GEORGE ALLEN SHILLING, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Waurika, Jefferson County. Mrs. Cecil Shilling, 
Mother, 905 Stephens, Duncan, Oklahoma. Born November 6, 1918. 
Enlisted July 2, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; _ 
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Ship’s Citation. Attended High School, Ardmore, Oklahoma. Served 
aboard the U.S.8. Houston lost in the Battle of Java, Netherlands 
Indies, February 28, 1942. Died December 15, 1945 (official date), 
in line of duty aboard the U.S.S. Houston, off Java. 


JOHN WILLIAM STONE, JR., Seaman, Second Class, U. 8. Naval 
Keserve. Home address: Sallisaw, Sequoyah County. Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Stone, Parents, Rte. 2, Sallisaw. Born March 19, 1926. 
Enlisted April, 1944. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart 
awarded posthumously ; Bronze Star of the Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion awarded Task Unit 77.4.3. Attended Sallisaw High School. 
he Citation with the Bronze Star stated that during the Battle of 
Samar, Philippine Islands, October 25, 1944, Task Unit 77.4.3 was 
suddenly taken under attack by a hostile Japanese force ‘‘of cruisers 
on its port hand, destroyers on the starboard and battleships from 
the rear,’’? and ‘‘after two and one half hours of sustained and 
furious combat’’— ‘‘The courageous determination and superb 
teamwork of the officers and men who fought the embarked planes 
and who manned the ships of Task Unit 77.4.3 were instrumental 
in effecting the retirement of a hostile force threatening our Leyte 
invasion operations. ..,. > Died October 26, 1944, in action in Battle 
ef Samar, Philippine Islands. 


JACK LEON THORP, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Jewel McKinney Thorp, 
Mother, 1516 East Latimer, Tulsa. Born August 17, 1926. Enlisted 
August 16, 1943. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Bronze 
Star. Attended Central High School, Tulsa, and Radar Operator 
School. Sailed for duty in Hawaiian Islands October, 1943, and 
later assigned to the Destroyer U.S.S. Hoel. Died October 26, 1945, 
in line of duty aboard the U.S.S. Hoel sunk in the second Battle of 
the Philippines off Samar Island. 


ALLEN B. TINER, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Idabel, 
McCurtain County. Mrs. Ethel Baker, Mother, Idabel. Born June 
8, 1916. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decorations: Order of the 
Purple Heart; three Battle Participation Stars in the European 
Theatre of Operations. Attended Idabel High School. Member of 


the Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted in 1939. Served in the 90th 


Division. Died July 5, 1944, in action in Normandy, France. 


JOHN MANFORD ULRICH, First Lieutenant, U. 8. Army. Home 
address : Bartlesville, Washington County. Mrs. Lena Ruth Ulrich, 
Wife, Idabel, Oklahoma. Porn June 18, 1921. Enlisted April 5, 
1943. Decorations: Order o! the Purple Heart; Bronze Star. At- 
tended Bartlesvilie Junior College; graduated from Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, Stillwater, with B. S. degree, in 1943. Trained in 
Reserve Officers Training Corps (Oklahoma A. & M. College), and 
Officers Candidate Schooi, Fort Benning, Georgia. Member of First 
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Methodist Church, Bartlesville. Died May 25, 1945, in action on 
Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


“JAMES ALVAN WAGES, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 


Home address: Marietta, Love County. Mrs. Naoma Wilson, Mo- 
ther, Marietta. Born February 21, 1924. Enlisted September, 1941. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. At- 
tended Marietta High School. Member of Church of Christ. Mem- 
ber of Oklahoma National Guard, enlisted July, 1940. Received 
wings on September 22, 1942. Served as Aerial Gunner on B-25. 
Reported missing in action on January 19, 1944, in mission over 
Mille Atoll, Marshall Islands. Died February 2, 1944 (official date), 
inaction Marshall Islands, Central Pavific. 


JAMES NEWELL WAKEFIELD, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Naval 


Reserve. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Velma E. 
Wakefield, Wife, 1808 West Easton Court, Tulsa 6. Born Septem- 
ber 7, 1910. Enlisted April 17, 1944. Decoration: Order of the 


_ Purple Heart. Attended Central High School, Tulsa. Died July 


30, 1945, in line of duty aboard the U.S.S. Indianapolis sunk by 
under-water explosions about 450 miles from Leyte, Philippine 
Islands, in Pacific Ocean. 


BEARL ERVIN WALKER, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Welch, Craig County. Mrs. Nellie Mildred Walker, Wife, 
Welch. Born May 27, 1912. Enlisted May 14, 1942. Decorations: 
Combat Infantry Badge; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
Welch public schools. Member of Methodist Church. Served in 
Medical Detachment. Awarded Good Conduct Medal and won 
Driver’s award. Sailed for duty overseas in October, 1944, and 


_ stationed in New Guinea. Serving in the 37th Division in the in- 
_ vasion of Luzon, he was one of the first among the troops to enter 


Manila and helped to liberate the prisoners of Santo Tomas. Died 
April 14, 1945, in action at Colot, Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


FRED A. WALLIS, JR., Flectrician’s Mate, Third Class, U. 8. 
_ Naval Reserve. Home address: Stonewall, Pontotoc County. Mr. 


- 


and Mrs. Fred A .Wallis, Sr., Parents, Stonewall. Born August 26, 


1922. Enlisted May, 1943. Decorations: Submarine Combat In- 


signia surmounted with three Gold Stars (three successful patrols). 
Attended Stonewall High School. Member of Methodist Church. 


- Received training as electrician in Cleveland, Ohio, and later trained 
im the service in electrical school at San Diego, California. Listed 


missing in action aboard the Submarine U.S.S. Barbel in February, 
1945, off the coast of North Borneo. Died February 18, 1946 
(official date), in action aboard the U.S.S. Barbel lost at sea. 
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ORLANDO SWAIN 


1857-1945 
By Paul Swain* 


The chronicle of Orlando Swain is the story of a passing age, 
an age in which young men yearning for new frontiers could seek 
and find them. It is the story of his state—his adopted home, Okla- 
homa. 


From the day he first saw Okmulgee, Indian Territory, and 
determined to stay there, until the day of his death in Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, he watched the state grow from a rowdy, bustling territory 
to what he firmly believed will be the greatest of all in the union. 


A profound belief in his fellow man eclipsed only by his intense 
and vital interest in the actors on the stage of life with whom he 
rubbed shoulders every day, are probably the best keys to the 
character and motivating power behind his eighty-seven years of full 
and useful living. <A pioneer of two states, Nebraska and Oklahoma, 
Orlando Swain adopted the latter the moment he first saw the 
Indian Territory in April of 1901 while on a visit to Chickasha 
during a vacation from his duties as a clerk of the Nebraska legisla- 
ture. From that first spring when he first visited Anadarko, Fort 
Sill, Dunean, Chickasha, Holdenville, and Okmulgee, Judge Swain 
believed in Oklahoma with a faith in what he called the ‘‘last frontier 
state’’ that never dimmed with the passing of forty-four years of 


watching it grow to the threshold of the new era it reached at his 
death. 


Thirty years after that first April writing of his state in 
“‘Wifty Golden Years,’’ a family history left to his children and 
grandchildren, he said: 


“Now there is no longer any west. No longer any frontier in the 
republic. No other people are so romantically situated as are we in Okla- 


homa. It is here in our own state that the retreating forces of wilderness 
have made their final surrender. 


“Here we have seen the last of the American pioneers. It is here that 
the oxen have been unyoked from the covered wagon for the last time. 


The prairie schooner, the sod house, the dugout, the cabins of the pioneer 
are things of the past. 


“Here, too, in our own state have we witnessed the expiring council 
fires of those Indian nations older than the Republic itself, races dominant 
and powerful when the adventurous ships of Columbus first dropped their 


* Paul Swain, a grandson of Hon. Orlando Swai a ‘eport ith i 
Oklahoman, Oklahoma City—Ed. EET a eam 
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anchors in American harbors. It is here the last of these Indi r 

2 A an races 
are to make their exit from the American stage. Here in the land of the 
Fair God is the appropriate theater for the final drama of the American 


-picneer, The last of all the new adventurous civilizations has taken root 


in Oklahoma. 


“We are not only living in a new state but we are living in a new age. 
If our State is to rise to dignity and power with all the other states of 
the union it will be because we are able to appreciate our heritage and 
are willing to preserve unimpaired the deposit made by our fathers, 


“My only regret is that I shall not be able to see the great things yet 
to be done by our people in this grand state in the years to come. It 
is a great consolation to know that my children and my grandchildren will 
be able to witness these things and be a part of them.” 


Orlando Swain, the second son of Cyrus and Grizzell Gibson 
Swain, was born June 16, 1857, in Bureau county, Illinois. The 
early years of his boyhood were spent there and in Marshall county, 
Indiana, with his family where Cyrus Swain, a building contractor 
lived and carried on his business. 


In 1871 Orlando’s mother died after the birth of her seventh 
child and in April, 1872, Cyrus married Mary R. Lash, daughter of 
Jacob O. and Phoebe Lash, at Inwood, Indiana. In 1876 Cyrus 
moved his family to Gage county, Nebraska and built a home on a 
farm near what was later Filey. A member of the Swain household 
at that time was Lydia Lash, Mary’s younger sister. 


It was in the midst of the bustling Swain family that the 
romance of Orlando and Lydia began. They were married five 
years later on September 11, 1881, at the home of Lydia’s parents 
a few miles west of what is now Filley, Nebraska. Of that day 
Judge Swain wrote fifty years later: 


“Tt was a soft beautiful September Sunday. All the immediate relatives 
were present to participate in this simple home wedding of modest country 
folk. We were married by Rev. L. F. Britt, pastor of the Methodist church 
in Beatrice, who was brought from Beatrice for the ceremony by a friend 


in a farm wagon, the only vehicle then in use in the family.” 


Of this union of ‘‘modest country folk’’ five children were born, 
four sons and one daughter. Marion Swain, the second son, died in 
1900 in Nebraska shortly before Judge Swain moved his family to 
Oklahoma. Edward T. Swain, the eldest, died in Wetumka in Jan- 


-uary, 1946 and Arthur L. Swain in an Oklahoma veterans hospital 


in October, 1940. Paul E. Swain and Helen Mitchener, his surviving 
son and daughter, both live in Okmulgee where Mrs. Lydia Swain | 
also lives at the present time (1946). 


Judge Swain had taught school during the winter of 1880-81 in 
the Greer school district in Nebraska, and worked on farms during 


the summer to earn money for further schooling. In September he 


‘7 


and Lydia moved to York, Nebraska, where he attended a small 
Methodist college. The following year he joined the faculty. In 
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1885 he resigned to assume the position as principal of the Filley 


schools. 


Teaching was no more lucrative then than today and he resigned 
two years later to accept employment in a store in Filley. Later 
he and his family moved to his father’s farm and in 1892 he was 
appointed deputy clerk of the district court. It was during this 
time that the Swains and Mr. and Mrs. George A. Murphey became 


fast friends, a friendship that lasted until the death of Mr. Murphey ~ 


in Muskogee some thirty years later. 


While acting as clerk of the court Judge Swain read law and 
in 1898 was admitted to the bar and soon after elected justice of 
the peace in Beatrice, Nebraska. At the expiration of his tenure of 
office he and Mr. Murphey formed a law partnership which lasted 
until the two families moved to separate cities in the Indian ter- 
ritory. 


May 5, 1901, he opened the first law office in Okmulgee, and 
later wrote of the event that there ‘‘ 
neys there at the time but none of them had offices.’’ The bar 
meetings were held under the trees in the Council House yard. In 
the spring of 1902, Mrs. Swain and the family joined him to make 
their home in Okmulgee. 


The following September Judge Swain was appointed United 
States commissioner and presided in court actions in Okmulgee, 
Weleetka, Wetumka, Okemah and Paden until the advent of a 
state system of courts with statehood in 1907. 


In 1906 he was elected to the board of education in Okmulgee 
and for eight of the nine years he served in that capacity headed 
the ‘“‘School Board’’ as its president. In later years he recalled 
presenting diplomas to the first four graduates of Okmulgee High 


were two or three other attor- — 


school which was at that time housed in a small frame building on — 


the site of the present high school plant of buildings covering the 


entire block. It was during this period that Okmulgee laid the 


foundations and began to build what is now recognized as one of 
the finest school systems of any city of its size in the United States. 


In September 1918, he was appointed commissioner of publie 
safety for Okmulgee to fill the term of O. K. Peck, who left the 
office to enter the army. At the expiration of the term he was re- 


elected mayor of Okmulgee and served until April, 1923, in that 
capacity. 


_ Immediately after Judge Swain became a resident of Okmulgee 
in 1901 he affiliated himself actively with the Methodist church, 
which then held its meetings in a one-room frame house. Except for 
two years following the merger of the Methodist Church South, of 
which he was a member, with the Methodist Church he was a member 
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of the board of trustees from 1901 until his death. He resigned as 


t 


teacher of the men’s Bible class of the church because of failing 


health a short time before his death after conducting the classes 


weekly for more than thirty years. 


After leaving the office of mayor in 1923, Judge Swain was 
appointed U. 8. Field clerk for the district comprising Okmulgee and 
Okfuskee counties. He remained in the field clerk’s office managing 
the affairs of restricted Indians until 1926 when he was elected 
County Judge, an office he held two terms, 


Orlando Swain’s life was devoted largely to public service and 
he spent a great deal of it in public office. As he grew older he 


found himself becoming more and more disillusioned with almost 


every aspect of politics. His idealistic and scrupulous nature and 
innate honesty often rebelled at the more common ‘“‘political prac- 
tices’’ and of this portion of his life he later wrote: 


“It so far has been of little or no credit for any man to hold office 
in Oklahoma. He may do his level best but so far the people have gen- 
erally shown no disposition to demand or even want the best service from 
their public officials. Public sentiment is far too indifferent to graft and 
corruption in public life and in the moral character of their officials.” 


From his earliest days in Oklahoma Judge Swain was vitally 
interested in every aspect of Indian life and culture and he became 
the secretary of the Creek Indian Memorial Association when it was 
founded in Okmulgee in the mid 1920’s and held that position until 
his death. 


While mayor of Okmulgee he was instrumental in preventing 
the razing of the old Creek Council House, which occupies the 
square in the center of Okmulgee, when men terming themselves 
*‘progressives’’ would have demolished the structure and built a 
hotel on the site. Will Rogers, the noted Oklahoma humorist, visited 
Okmulgee during the controversy and publicly lauded the Judge’s 
efforts on behalf of maintaining the historical old building. He 
persuaded the city to purchase the Council House for use as an 
Indian museum. 


After his retirement from active law practice, he actively took 
over the reins of maintaining the museum and served as curator of 
the institution until his death. He loved nothing more than meeting 
the thousands of people from all over the world who annually 
visited the museum and were delighted with the tales the little white 
haired man with youthful twinkling brown eyes told them about 
Indians and Indian life and culture. 


Recognized as the best informed person in the county on Creek 
history and personalities he was a constant source of information for 
newspapers seeking exact accounts and facts concerning Creek af- 
fairs. One of the ambitions of his declining years was to write an ac- 
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curate account of the Creeks and he read the press onoore of his 
book, A Brief History of the Creek Nation from his bed shortly be- — 
fore he died. 2 


Judge Swain died at is home in Okmulgee May 26, 1945, and ; 
was laid to rest at Okmulgee in the soil that he came to ‘love as the 
“‘Jast frontier State,’’ the State that held his faith for the future 
: throughout, LS latter half of his lifetime. 
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~ PIONEER CHURCH ORGANIZER IN OLD GREER COUNTY 
) By Paul D. Mitchell* 


The Reverend James Taylor Hosmer was the organizer of 
Methodist Churches in Altus, Mangum, Martha, and other places in 
“fold Greer County.’’ He founded the Mangum church in October, 
1888, with eight members. At that time the charge was in the North- 
west Texas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and 
the first preaching place was a little box schoolhouse located near the 
_present high school building of Mangum. In 1901 the church was 
added to the Indian Mission Conference, which is~today the West 
Oklahoma Conference of the Methodist Church. The present church 
building was erected in 1910. 


The Reverend Hosmer organized the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South at Martha, Jackson County, in 1889. It was then known as 
New Hope Church. The present edifice which houses the Martha 
congregation is one of the most unusual church buildings in the 
United States. It is unusual in size and beauty for a community as 
small as Martha. The building could not be constructed today for 
$75.000. It was built and entirely paid for by farmers in 1926, 
no large gift being made. No single gift amounted to more than 
one thousand dollars. The villace of Martha has never had more 
than four hundred inhabitants. Yet there is this magnificent Meth- 
odist Church, a splendid brick Baptist church, and a modern Con- 
solidated School building, in this town which has no industries nor 
payroll, but depends entirely upon agriculture. 


James Taylor Hosmer was married in October, 1884 to Miss 
Mary E. Mitchell, of Baylor County, Texas, who still resides at 
Martha, Oklahoma. She is one of three living charter members of that 
church. Following the death of Mr. Hosmer, she was married to a 
Presbyterian minister, the Reverend McAnally, who died some years 
ago. 

The Reverend Hosmer was born in Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, 
October 1, 1848, the son of a Confederate Army captain. He was 
admitted on trial as a minister in the Northwest Texas Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1879 and was appointed 
to the Seymour Mission. His circuit embraced an area larger than 
either Tennessee, Kentucky, or Alabama. It contained 45,000 square 
miles, and fifty-one counties. The first four years of his labors 
he travelled over twenty counties, his extreme appointments being 


* The Reverend Paul D. Mitchell is Pastor of the Methodist Church at Verden 
and Pocasset, in Grady County, and a son of the Reverend Charles Fletcher Mitchell, 
whose necrology appeared in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIII, No. 4 (Winter, 
1945-46), P. 415.—Ed. 
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400 miles apart. It is said that later, when on the Amarillo circuit, 
his territory was defined by the Annual Conference as follows: 
‘<Bounded on the south and east by the Seymour Mission, and on the 
north and west by the Providence of God.”’ 


He went from camp to camp, preaching to the cowboys, sym- 
pathizing with them in their sufferings, reading the Bible to them 
and praying with them. The Reverend J. W. Kaizziar, another 
pioneer Methodist minister of ‘‘old Greer County’’ said that cow- 
boys would take off their hats when he passed by them, and never 
used an unbecoming word in his presence. He organized congre- 
gations for religious service wherever he went. 


The average salary he received was $137 a year. He was known 
as the ‘‘Stonewall Jackson of the Northwest Texas Conference”’ 
since he labored and died in that.conference, while Greer County 
was still part of Texas. He retired in 1891 and died at Martha, 
Oklahoma, August 4, 1893. A large memorial window in the Martha 
Methodist Church pays tribute to his memory, as the founder of 
that church. 


In an old copy of the former Texas Christian Advocate there is 
found the following letter written by a Doctor Harralson, a Methodist 
minister, describing a trip he made with Mr. Hosmer as guide through 
old Greer County. Doctor Harralson made the trip from Vernon, 
Texas in June, 1889 with other Methodist ministers to ascertain the 
real condition of the ‘‘wild’’ Indian tribes with reference to the 
Gospel and Christian schools. The Reverend W. H. Younger of the 
Missouri Conference, the Reverend R. M. Shelton, and the Reverend 
G. S. Hardy, both of the Northwest Texas Conference, accompanied 
them. They took a complete camping outfit: a good tent, a Win- 
chester, three shotguns, fishing tackle, a strong hack and buggy, and 
good teams. Doctor Harralson wrote: 


Our route lay through Greer County..... We crossed the main 
stream of Red River at Doan’s Store and traveled up the North Fork all 
day with nothing special transpiring. After we had pitched our tent near 
Navajo town and mountains, ‘Stonewall’ Hosmer was seen in the distance 
making a straight track toward our camp, drawn by his veteran steed 
‘Butler’. Henceforth he was to be our guide..... The following day we 
came to the heath of the well-remembered but not loved Ccmanches.... . 
The older Hardy brought down a fine buck. We now had venison and 
onward pushed our way. It fell to Hosmer to take the deer in his buggy. 
We had heard of the disturbed state of the Indians and knew they did not 
like to have deer killed in their country. Hosmer gct around this by 


saying: “It had jumped up and one of the brethren shot it, and we are 
now taking it on to Quanah the Chief.” 


Only one school was established by the Methodist Church, the 
Methvin Institute, at Anadarko. 


The Reverend James Taylor Hosmer gave his full time to the 
work among the white settlers in the ‘‘old Greer County,’’ a work 


ee meant much in its Christian influence in that section of Okla- 
oma. 


OR HOSMER 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING or THE OKLAHOMA HisroricaL SocIETY TO BE 
Hep at Pryor, OKLAHOMA, May 26, 1947. 


The annual meeting of members of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society will be held at Pryor, Oklahoma, on Monday, May 26, 1947. 
A special program will be held in the morning and, in the afternoon, 
an extended tour of outstanding historic sites in the region of 
Pryor is planned. All members of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
and friends interested in the history of Oklahoma have been urged 


to attend this annual meeting. Mr. Thomas J. Harrison of Pryor, 


member of the Board of Directors of the Historical Society, is in 
charge of arranging the program and planning the special tour. 


FOUNDING OF THE First CHouTEAU TRADING Post IN OKLAHOMA 
AT Sauna, Mayes County 


The following statements in the form of a report on the history 
of the first Chouteau trading post in Oklahoma were prepared for 
publication in The Chronicles by Robert L. Williams, President of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society (See reference to this report in 
Minutes of the Board of Directors, this number of The Chronicles, 
page 510.) : 


After the question was brought to the attention of the Board by some 
member as to the Legislature, by joint resolution, having theretcfore passed 
a joint resolution introduced by Lincoln Battenfield of Mayes County, 
designating October 10th as Oklahoma Historical Day in commemoration 
of Major Jean Pierre Chouteau establishing the first white settlement at 
Salina and for the Chief Executive to declare a proclamation calling upon 
the citizens of the State to observe said date as a historical day and 


“providing that all educators observe same and so instruct students in 
history and desiring to act accordingly, if we reached the conclusion that 


was a historical fact, I did not believe as a lawyer that the legislature 
had the power to pass that kind of an act and declare that to be a his- 
torical fact unless in fact it was a historical fact. As the Board of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society passed a resolution to appoint a committee 
to investigate as to the historical fact and report it at a subsequent meet- 
ing, I appointed a committee for that purpose, consisting of Dr, Grant 


_ Foreman, Directcr of Research, Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, a Vice-President 
and Director and for a number of years a member of the History De- 


partment of the faculty of the Central State College at Edmond and Dr. 


Edward Everett Dale, a Director and for a number of years a member of 
p the History Department of the State University, and Dr. Foreman, as 


— se | 


Chairman of the Committee filed the report at the meeting on October 


28, 1944. (See Vol. 22 of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Issue No, 4, pp. 475, 


481.) 
Later, when I was in Oklahoma City, I examined the Act of the Legis- 


lature to ascertain who introduced the bill and ascertained it was intro- 


sn otal 
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duced by Lincoln Battenfield, Pryor, Oklahoma, who was a member of the 
Legislature from Mayes County. Then on July 11, 1946 I wrote him a 
letter in which I stated: 


“I respectfully ask you to furnish me with the evidence that you had 
and the records so as President of the Board I may submit it to the board. 
If we reach the conclusion that it is the correct date we will be glad to 
join in that celebration—otherwise not, because we are nct going to join 
in a commemoration that’s not justified by the history of the past. We 
have been unable to find any recorded history that Jean Pierre Chouteau 
established the first white settlement at Salina in the year 1796. John 
McDermott, a Professcr of Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri—i be- 
lieve he is retired now and lives in St. Louis—he was kin to the Chouteaus 
and he states that there is no recorded record that shows that such a 
settlement was made there at Salina in 1796..... 


“When the matter was challenged we sought to investigate..... a6 


I do not think the legislature can establish history by an Act—I do 
not think they have the Constitutional right to so exercise that authority 
and that being so I wanted to fimd out whether or not it was a true fact 
and I would gladly follow it then. On July 15th Battenfield answered as 
follows: 


“I wrote the House Joint Resolution Number 24 upon evidence pre- 
sented to me at the time by Mr. C. E. Chouteau and may I direct your 
attentiun to the World Book Encyclopedia, the Encyclopedia Americana, 
Judge John B. Meserve’s book, The Chouteaus and the Founding of Salina — 
and to the evidence of Mr, C. EH. Chouteau of Muskogee, Oklahoma. iI 
further desire to call your attention that all authorities agree that Jean © 
Pierre Chouteau in 1802 helped bring the Osages into Hastern Oklahoma. 
Therefore it seems lcgical that Chouteau and his Trading Post was estab- 
lished in EHastern Oklahoma prior to 1802.” 


On investigation I reached the conclusion that the late John B. Meserve 
wrote only the foreword to said booklet which was prepared by another. 
He referred to it as a treatment of the subject by another and then I 
investigated further and found that Dr. Kate L. Gregg, who was for a 
long time a member of the faculty at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, which was in an area steeped in the atmosphere of early French — 
settlers including the Chouteaus and states she could not find any his- 
torical record to establish the fact there was a white settlement established — 
at Salina in 1796. 


. Then, I requested Dr. Grant Foreman, Director of Historical Research ~ 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, to further investigate it and he wrote ~ 
me he had done so and then I requested him to meet and be present at 
the regular board meeting on October 24th, 1946, and at that meeting he | 
read a statement as follows:— : 


“August Chouteau wrote on May 18, 1794, to the Spanish ; 
Carondelet, in New Orleans, that the Great and Little Dead who named £ 
2,200 warriors, by their increasing raids and rapine had much disturbed _ 
the interior provinces, ‘the settlements of Illinca, Neavo Madrid. Acenzas 
and even Natchitochez.’ He proposed to erect with his brother Pierre a 
fort in the Osage country where the Indians could be controlled, in con- 3 
sideration of a grant of the monopoly of the Osage trade until the end of 2 
1800. Carondelet accepted the proposal and the contract was carried into — 
effect the same year by the construction of a fortified establishment a é 
trading post near the Osage village, on the Osage River in what is now y 
Vernon County, Missouri, of which here, at what they called Fort Caron- 


at 
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delet, Pierre Chouteau was made comm 

at, andant and they traded with the 
a (Chouteau to the Governor and Intendente-General, Archives of the 
eae Eee ret Louis Houck: The Spanish Regime in 
: ; ds + e Mercantile Library, ; i : = 
eee Meiers 1-20 aly rary, St. Louis, Chouteau manu 


“President Jefferson, on February 19, 1806, submitted to cong 
report recently made to him by Meriwether Lewis of the Lewis and-Ciaeie 
Expedition, in which Lewis said that in 1802 about half of the Osage tribe 
emigrated from the Osage River (in western Missouri) to the Forks of the 
Arkansas, near which they established a village where they then resided. 
edtaes village near the present Claremore headed by Clermont, and 
were aes as Clermont’s village. (See American State Papers, 


“Available evidence fails to disclose the presence of either of the 
outeaus at any time in the present Oklahoma, or any farther from St. Louis 
than their so-called Fort Carondelet on the Osage River, On the contrary, 
‘the most available recorded and therefore the best evidence, is Cirectly to the 
-cecntrary, and shows that Pierre Chouteau continuously lived in St. Louis. In 
1804 he was noted as Osage Indian agert, but living in St. Louis; and on 
November 3 of that year he was one of the witnesses to a treaty made at 
‘St. Louis by William Henry Harrison with the Sac and Fox Indians. 
Another witness was Amos Stoddard, who had just come to St. Louis to 
‘Teceive for the United States the Louisiana Purchase, to witness: the 
hauling down of the French Flag and substitution therefor of the flag cf 
_the United States. In 1808 at Fort Clark on the Missouri River, he made 
“a treaty with the Osage Indians, to which his name is signed as ‘P. 
-~Chouteavw’. 


5 “He was present in the summer and fall of 1815 at the famovs Indian 
treaty council at Portage des Sioux, a few miles above St. Louis, where 
twenty-one treaties were made with the Indians who were lately at war 
with the United States in which they sided with the British. In Sentember 
“he signed as a witness to four separate treaties with the Osage, Sac, Fox, 
and Iowa Indians. These treaties with Chouteau’s signature as witness, 
all annear in volume seven of the United States Statutes at Large, where 
are to be seen all Indian treaties made up to 1842. 


“Sienificant also is the record Peter Chouteau made in connection 
“with his claims to land within the Louisiana Purchase, none of which was 
“in the present Oklahoma. We will start with the Osage treaty in 1808. 
“Governor Lewis directed Chouteau to make a treatv with the Osage at 
what was called Fort Clark on the right bank of the Missouri River a 
“short distance below where is now Kansas City. By the terms of this 
treaty the government agreed to establish a factory or trading house at 
“Fort Clark where the Indians might trade their neltries for merchandise 
“snited to their needs. Nathan Bceone, son of Daniel, rounded un 110 chiefs 
for this occasion. and the treaty was dated Novemher 10. 1808. After 
“Chontean submitted the treaty to Governor Lewis. some Osage obiected 
“to it: it appeared that the treaty contained a provision purnortine to 
“confirm to Peter Cheuteau 30.000 arnents of land (an arpent was French 
“measure, about 1.29 of an acre), on the south bank of the Missouri River; 
to eliminate the dissatisfaction of some of the chiefs, negotiations between 
Chouteanu and the chiefs were continued for nearly a vear at St. Louis, 
when. en August 31, 1809, fifteen additional chiefs finally gave their an- 
proval and the treaty was signed by the chiefs and ‘P. Chouteau’. (The 
treaty and correspondence on the subject between Meriwether Lewis and 
the secretary of war, and Lewis’s instructions to Chouteau are to be seen in 
merican State Papers, ‘Indian Affairs’, Vol. I, p. 764 ff.) 
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“A strongly developed trait of acquisitiveness was responsible for a 
further record on the same subject: 


“On March 2, 1808 (2 Stats. 324) congress previded a tribunal in which 
to investigate and validate or deny claims of persons who lived within 
the Louisiana Purchase and who claimed lands under the French or 
Spanish governments lying within the Louisiana Purchase. The commis-— 
sion thus authorized heard and considered a large number of claims by 
persons indicated in the act. Among these was Jeanne Pierre Chouteau, 
who submitted testimcny in support of the claims to ten different tracts 
of land within what became known as Missouri Territory, which then or 
later included the present Oklahoma. Some of these were based on 
occupancy, some on grants from his Indian friends, and some on purchase 
from other persons. Testimony in support of these claims was heard in 
1812 by the Commission in session at St. Louis. One of these claims was 
for 33,000 arpents of land on the south side of the Missouri River which 
Chouteau claimed to have acquired from the Osage Indians. The tracts 
claimed by him were scattered over a wide area within the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, which then included Missouri Territory, of which the present Okla- 
homa was then a part; but no single claim was made for any land occupied 
by Chouteau on Grand River or anywhere else within the limits of the 
present Oklahoma. It is most unlikely, if he was in possession of any 
land on the Grand River at Salina or anywhere else, that he would have 
omitted to produce procf in support of his claim. The record of the 
claims and the hearings on them referred to, is to be seen in the American 
State Papers, ‘Public Land Series’, Vol. II, beginning cn page 555. 


“In 1796 congress passed ‘An act for establishing trading houses with 
the Indian tribes’. Section 3 of that act forbade the agents to deal with 
the Indians directly or indirectly, and made a violation of this provision a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine not exceeding $1000, and removal from 
office; providing that any person thus removed should forever there- 
after be incapable of holding any office under the United States. This 
act of congress was subsequently repeated in other legislation, and thus 
kept alive until and after the year 1804 and 1808, when Chouteau was 
appointed agent for the Osage Indians with his agency at Fort Clark on 
the Missouri River a few miles below where Kansas City now is. 


“Tt must be assumed that Chouteau was an honest man, and was not 
likely to violate the law by engaging in trade with the Indians at the same 
time he was acting as their agent. The presumption is therefore strongly 
against his maintaining a trading establishment or any other establishment 
among the Osage Indians within what is now Oklahoma, or anywhere 
else, except his government agency on the Missouri River, 


“By the treaty of 1808 the government agreed to maintain at all seasons 
of the year a trading post or factory on the Misscuri River at Fort Clark — 
where the Osage could barter their furs and peltries. By an act of May 3 
6, 1822, congress determined to discontinue the factories; the Osage were 
then induced on August 31, 1822, to enter into a new treaty by which, for 
the sum of $2329.40 in merchandise paid them, they relinquished all claims — 
on the Government to continue the factory promised in the former treaty. 
This treaty was negotiated by Richard Graham for the Government, and- 
was signed by Pahuska, Big Soldier, and twenty other Osages. 


“In view of the abandonment of their trading house on the Missouri, 
the pressure of the Shawnee, Delaware and other emigrant tribes in — 
western Missouri, and the consequent scarcity of game, it was an easy — 
matter for Col. A. P. Chouteau to interest the Osage in removing south — 
to the country tributary to the Neosho, near the remainder of the tribe and 
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their superior hunting ground. In the Journal kept at Union Mission which 
we have in our vault, we read that in September 1822, Chouteau arrived 
at Union Mission near the present Salina with a party of Pahuska’s band 
of Indians whom he was assisting to find a locaticn: the next month 
another party of the northern Osage arrived at the mission, engaged in 
the same quest of a location for a new home. A month later a boat be- 
longing to Chouteau passed up the river, loaded with merchandise from 
St. Lcuis, which the trader had purchased to traffic with the Indians. He 
had located at the trading station at Saline Spring where he and Revoir 
were engaged in business before the latter was killed by the Cherokees. 
With the great influence he possessed over the Osage, he induced them to 
locate in the neighborhood convenient to his trading house. In December 
the missionaries went up to preach to the Indians in the new settlement, 
This community continued to grow, and included a number of families of 
white men married to Osage women, who were engaged in agriculture as 
well as hunting. The missionaries continued to preach in this settlement 
and received in their school children from there, as well as those from 
Hopefield and a similar settlement called Somersfield, on the river about 
half way from the mission to saline spring. Two or three years later 
they preached at a white settlement on the river ten miles below the 
mission, composed of emigrants who had been compelled to remove from 
the Choctaw country. General Atkinson on his way from Council Bluffs 
to Fort Smith to attend the treaty conference between the Osage and the 
Cherokee stopped at the mission; he arrived at Fort Smith after the 
treaty had been agreed upon. 


; Soon after the Louisiana Purchase President Jefferson directed Lieu- 
tenant Zebulon Montgomery Pike of the Sixth Infantry to engage in certain 
exploring tours of the newly acquired territory. Later as a major he re- 
ported directly to the President on his explorations. The first, in 1805-6, 
‘was along the Upper Mississippi. On the second, in July 1806 he left St. 
Louis, ascended the Missouri River to the Osage River and later to the 
Osage Indians and then proceeded into Kansas. He then turned south- 
ward to the Arkansas River and then dispatched his junior officer, Lieu- 
tenant Wilkinson, with a few men to descend the Arkansas River. Wilkin- 
son thus traveled down the Arkansas through the present Oklahoma. The 
reports of Pike and Wilkinson were later published with a number of maps 
elucidating in great detail all the regions explored by them, depicting all 
the features of the country described in the text, showing all the settle- 
ments, both white and Indian, included in their explorations. 


¥ One of these maps is entitled “The first plat of Captain Pike’s chart 
of the internal part of Louisiana” and it covers the area extending from 
the Missouri River south to a little below the Red River in Texas and from 
the Mississippi west far enough to include all of the present Oklahoma. 
It shows the Osage river in western Missouri on which are indicated a 
number of towns and the site of Chouteau’s abandoned trading post “Fort 
Carondelet.” It shows the principal streams in Oklahoma including the 
Verdigris River on which is indicated the Osage town of Clermont near 
the present Claremore; it also shows all of Grand River—the full length 
of it—from where is now the Kansas line south to the Arkansas, on which 
there is no indication of any town or settlement either Indian or white. 
There simply was no trace of such a settlement in 1806, nor had there 
been, or it would have been noted on the map. 


; “The secretary of Missouri Territory, on August 28, 1817, issued a 
license to ‘Chouteau and River’ (Revoir) to trade with the Osage Indians 
(Department of the Interior, General Land Office, ‘Missouri File’ No. 18; 
Department of State 4760, BRL). The year before, Col. A. P. Cheuteau 
with Julius DeMun returned from a disastrous trading expedition on which 
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they had been imprisoned in Santa Fe by the Spaniards who had confiscated 
all their furs and merchandise. On his release from captivity, Chouteau 
determined that his company would abandon the Indian trade in the far 
West and would confine their activities to the Osage Indians. They there- 
fore with the view of cultivating the friendship with these Indians and 
facilitating their settlement with them, took in as a nominal partner one 
Joseph Revoir, a member of the Osage tribe, the son of a French father. 
By their license, Chouteau and Revoir were permitted to locate their 
trading house approximately where is now Salina, Oklahoma. Chouteau 
did not remove to the site of their post, but Revoir was established there 
cn the bank of the Grand River. He continued to live there with his 
family until June 24, 1821, when a war party under Walter Webber killed 
him. In September, 1822, with the removal of White Hair’s band from 
Osage River to join the remainder of the tribe, Colonel Chouteau occupied 
the trading post abandoned on the death of Revoir, which he then called 
La Saline. That year a trader’s license was issued to A. P. Chouteau and 
P. L. Chouteau. (Indians and Pioneers, 61). 


“The name of Chouteau is prominently identified with the early his- 
tory of Oklahoma, but the member of that family whose activities were 
principally responsible for that distinction was not Jeanne Pierre, but his 
son Colonel A. P. Chouteau who freauently aided the government in times 
of need in negotiations with the Indians so essential to the settlement of 
this region. 


“His services were recognized in various quarters: On June 24, 1829 
Sam Houston wrote a letter to the Secretary of War recommending Colonel 
Chouteau to make desired treaties with the Indians. In 1834 and 1835 he 
was largely instrumental in successful negotiations for treaties negotiated 
by Governor Stokes and General Arbuckle that were urgently needed by 
the government before the emigration of the Five Civilized Tribes could 
be effected. 


“A critical situation involving the Indians and the government developed 
in 1837; Governor Stokes on May 30, wrote to the Secretary of War that 
‘Colonel Chouteau’ was better acquainted with the situation of the Indian 
tribes, and of Indian manners. habits, and dispositions than any other 
man west of the Mississippi River. On April 7, 1887 the Secretary of 
War commissioned Chouteau to go among the prairie Indians and en- 
deavor to execute treaties between them and the United States to facilitate 
the plans of the government for the location of immigrant tribes in what 
is now Oklahoma, 


“There were other Chouteaus of his generation who were active in 
Indian affairs in the present Oklahoma: Augustus A., and Edward L., who 
were very useful in forwarding the government’s plans; Louis P. Chouteau 
was Osage Agent at the Creek Agency, where he died on May 27, 1831 at 
the western Creek agency on the Verdigris River. Paul Ligueste Chouteau, 
brother of Colonel A. P., was associated with the latter at his trading house > 
at the Saline and on April 30, 1830 was confirmed as Osage sub-agent to 
replace Hamtranck.” } 


(Foregoing statement by Dr. Grant Foreman) 


Doctor Foreman had submitted to me the original copy of the letter | 
on the letterhead of the San Diego State College, San Diego 5, California, 
dated October 20, 1946. addressed to Dr. Grant Foreman, care of Oklahoma 


Historical Society, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, from A. P. Nasatir, which > 
I read to the board. ; 4 


Also a copy of communication on Letterhead of Washington University, - 
Saint Louis 5, dated 31 May 1946, Department of English, addressed to 
t 
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Mr. J. W. Westbrooks, 228 Wall Street. Musk i 
Re , Muskogee, Oklahoma, which I read 


And, further, I read to the Board excerpt from Vol. 23, The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, last paragraph on page 315, “Missouri and the Southwest” by 
Floyd Cc. Shoemaker, for many years Secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri and who made the principal address during the organ- 


ization of the Missouri Club of the State of Oklah i x i 
Se oma in Oklahoma City 


And, in addition, I read from Thoburn’s History of Oklahoma (1916), 
Vol. 1, Page 34, an excerpt. These excerpts are in additicn to the two 
documents embracing the ietters from McDermott and Nasatir and the 
address delivered by Dr. Foreman was supported thereby: 


SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 
San Diego 5, California 
October 20, 1946 
Mr. Grant Foreman 
Care of 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Dear Mr. Foreman: 


Your letter of the 14th inst., reached me a few days ago but I was 
unable to reply until today. Fearing that you might have left Muskogee 
before this letter would reach you I am sending it in care of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society in Oklahoma City. 


I am very happy to give my views on the question: Did Jean Pierre 
Chouteau found a post or settlement in Oklahoma in 1796? But first 
just a word about my qualifications as a witness to give an opinion on the 
‘subject. 


In 1922 as a graduate student at the University of California I began 
my studies in the Spanish Regime in the heart of the continent. I wrote 
‘an M. A. dissertation entitled: “The Chouteaus and the Indian Trade of 
the West” based upon printed sources and the few manuscripts in the 
Bancroft Library at the University of California. In that work I found no 
evidence of the Chouteaus founding any settlements or posts in modern 
Oklahoma. 


: In 1924 and 1925 I worked in the Archives of Spain and France and 
also in St. Louis gathering materials on the Chouteaus and the Osage 
‘Indians. I wrote my Ph. D. dissertation on “Trade and Diplomacy in the 
‘Spanish Illinois Country 1763-1792”. At the suggestion of Mr. Brandt I 
‘began the collection of every scrap of evidence that I could find on the 
Osage Indians during the Spanish Regime. I spent another year, 1930-1931 
collecting materials in Spain, France, Washington and St. Louis and later 
‘I spent a summer in the Archives of Mexico. I collected, translated and 
‘edited more than 5000 pages of documents relating to the Osages. This 
was after selection had already been made. I re-selected, cut out, and my 
‘manuscript carries a sub-title which should read “a documentary history 
of the Osages to 1808”. 

I have a collection of over 72,000 sheets of copies, photostats, micro- 
film, notes, etc., exclusively devoted to the Spanish Regime in the Upper 
‘Mississippi-Missouri and Arkansas Valleys. I have as near a complete 
‘documentary collection on the Osages and the Chouteaus up to about 1808 
‘as exists anywhere in the world. I may have failed to collect every docu- 
‘ment but I am positive there are extremely few documents in existence in 
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the world relating to the Osages between 1763 and 1808 that I have missed 
or overlooked. I am very sorry that I do not have another clean copy of | 
my “intrcduction” to my IMPERIAL OSAGE which would be sufficient 
evidence of the Osages and of the activities of Jean Pierre Chouteau to 
definitely prove that he did not found a trading post or settlement in the 
modern state of Oklahoma (or specifically at Salina) in 1796. If you 
need more and documentary proof I do not hesitate to tell you that I am 
in a position to supply it to you. 


With my best personal regards, I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) A. P. Nasatir. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis (5) 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH 31 May 1946 


Mr. J. W. Westbrooks 
228 Wall Street 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Dear Mr. Westbrooks: 


The question that you raise in your letter of May 6th (with its attached 
documents) is one that has much interested me. I am aware that a num- 
ber of people believe Pierre Chouteau established a trading post in present 
Oklahoma territory in 1796, but, though I have searched all records avail- 
able to me in Saint Louis as well as documents in Kansas City and in 
Washington, D. C., I have nowhere found in Chouteau Papers or Indian . 
office recurds documentary evidence for an establishment at that date. 


It is my opinion that confusion has arisen because the Chouteaus 
controlled the Osage trade at that time. But it is reasonable to assume 
that, since the Chouteaus had built Fort Carondelet in western Missouri 
for the control of the trade, they would not have been under the necessity 
gcing three or four hundred miles farther into the wilderness to reach a 
tribe the main body of which lived near the fort. 


A further occasion for confusion has been the often r 
about the split of the Osage tribe by Pierre Chouteau in ee Snel 
sible that at this time there was trading activity in the Arkansas watershed 
But there is still no evidence that any of the Chouteaus set up a trading 
post. I have no evidence of a trading post ever having been set up or 
maintained by Pierre Chouteau in the Oklahoma region and certainly it . 
was quite a few years after the cession to the United States that ‘Aueusid 
Pierre Chouteau established his first post at Saline. >| 


find support of the Oklahoma traditicn. But nowhere have I been able 


| 
I am sorry to be discouraging about this, for I should be pleased to _ 
to find any acceptable evidence to substantiate it. | 


Any new information that I do find on this j 
promptly communicate to you. Bee ee 


Sincerely yours, : 
(Signed) John Francis McDermott 


The late Dr. J. B. Thoburn in his A Standard History of Oklahoma, Vol. 1, 
(Y iS y 2 


. 84 (1916 i ; ; : Ne 
Re ) by the American Historical Society, Chicago and New York, ‘ 


fe 


| 
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“Chouteau’s Trading Post was established shortly after the Osages 
had removed to the Vicinity of the Arkansas, probably in 1802. The site 
selected for this settlement was on the east side of the Grand or Neosho 


river in Mayes County. It is now included within the limits of the Town 
of Salina.” 


_ An address by Floyd C. Shoemaker, delivered at the organization meet- 
ing of the Missouri Club of the State of Oklahoma in Oklahoma City on 
October 1, 1945, was so replete with historical facts relating to Oklahoma 
and many states of this part of the United States that it was requested 
for publication of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, and this address when sub- 
sequently published in Vol. XXIII, No. 4, page 315 stated: 


“The Chouteau family, beginning with Pierre Chouteau, Sr., developed 
the first trading relations between Missouri and the Oklahoma area as 
early as 1802 or shortly thereafter, when the Chouteaus induced a group 
of the Osage Indians to move to Oklahoma. From 1802 until at least 1838 
some of the Chouteau family were active in the region of Oklahoma.” 


In a letter signed by Kate L. Gregg on a letterhead of Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Missouri, Department of English, dated May 15, 1946, 
addressed to Dr. Grant Foreman, Muskogee, Oklahoma, it is stated:— 


“When I was over in the library of the Missouri Historical Society, 
looking further into the life of Pierre Chouteau to be able to answer your 
letter with more assurance, I was fortunate enough to run into John Mc- 
Dermott, who is a descendant of the Chouteaus and has spent several years 
researching into their activities. He assures me that he agrees perfectly 
with you in your conclusion that no Chouteau was ever in Oklahoma as 
early as 1795-6. And as far as my researches go, I agree with you both, 
Certainly when George C. Sibley visited the Salines in 1811, there were no 
Chouteaus around.— 

(Signed) Kate L. Gregg” 


Doctor Foreman called my attention to the fact that he did not volun- 
tarily appear over there but that I requested him to get this additional 
data and that afterward he got additional information and reported what 
was the result of his additional investigation, and I think we ought to show 
this for he’s just not a volunteer partisan which has been indicated by 
others. 

Robert L. Williams, 
President of the Oklahoma 


: Historical Society. 


EXHIBIT oF OBJECTS DISCOVERED BY THE MARLAND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL EXHIBIT IN 1926 


; The objects excavated by the Marland Archeological Expedition 
‘in 1926 through the auspices of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
“under the supervision of Joseph B. Thoburn, Director of Research 
in the Historical Society, are on exhibit in the Museum of the Chilocco 
‘Indian School at Chiloceo, Kay County, Oklahoma. The excavations 
“were made by this Expedition in the mounds located on the site 
of an old Indian village and in its vicinity, about four miles south 


5 : : ne 
of the Kansas line and one mile south of Chilocco Creek west of t 
; Reirson River, in Kay County. The following report is from notes 
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by Muriel H. Wright, Research Assistant in the Historical Society, 
taken at the Chilocco Indian School Museum on June 4, 1946, most > 
of the explanatory statements quoted below having apparently been 
prepared at the dictation of Doctor Thoburn whose biography ap- 
pears on pages 396 to 413 of this issue of The Chronicles: 


EXHIBIT: 


A. Title card—“Thoburn-Marland Collection Kay County, Oklahoma.” 
B. Photo—Panoramic view of site of Indian Village. 


“This photo shows the site of the Indian village where every object 
in this case was found. The site is a few miles southeast of Chilocco on 
the west bank of the Arkansas River. On the site are low circular mounds, 
believed to be the remains of Indian homes. The objects in this case were 
taken from those mounds and from the surrounding fields and pastures.” 


C. Explanatory notes on display cards: 


(1) “You will note that the objects include not only the stone and bone 
implements and the pottery of the Indian but also the metal instruments 
of the white man. For this and other reasons it is believed that French 
fur traders exchanged iron, copper and brass ware, beads and other things 
with the Indians of this village for hides of buffaloes and other animals. 

“One theory is that the French actually lived in the village, built a 
stockade and established a trading post there. 


“The shape of the mounds suggests that they may be the remains of 
houses of either the Wichita, Pawnee or other Caddoan tribes. 


“The first known explorer in this part of the United States occurred 
in 1719. Charles Du Tisne came across what is now Kansas from the 
Mississippi River and reach the Arkansas River. 


“It is thought that the metal instruments in this case came from the 


French fur traders who followed Du Tisne. If this is so, they are probably | 
about 200 years old.” 


(2)“Almost every thing in this case was excavated by an expedition. 
from the Oklahoma Historical Society directed by Joseph B. Thoburn and 
financed by E. W. Marland. Through the interest and generosity of Mr. 
Thoburn and Mr. Marland, these objects were given to the Chilocco His- 


torical Museum in 1938, and formed the most valuable contribution of the 
Museum in early days.” 


D. Objects displayed, beginning on right (to left of photo): 


(1) Iron pieces—piece of lock showing key hole and piece of key; 
hook; nail. >| 


(2) Iron hatchet blade—pieces of knife blades. 

(3) Iron mountings from guns. 

(4) Iron gun barrels; spring of gun hammer. 
‘Gun barrels—Both have been melted and broken. The breech 
bolt has been removed from the lower one, and the end has been 
pounded, as if the barrel had been used for a spike or crowbar.” 

(5) “Pieces of wood from one of the mounds. Possibly from a support- 


ing post or beam of an earth lodge or grass house.” 


(6) “Various pieces of brass or 
rivet in it.” copper. One above has ees 


(7) Iron hoe or adze. 
(8) Iron hatchet blade. 
(9) Piece of brass. 


‘ 
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(10) 


. (11) 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


_ (9) 


(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 


(25) 
(26) 


(27) 


(28) 
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“Copper Eye” possibly from large kettle, from village site. 
(Given by Bert Moore—Winfield, Kansas) 

Pieces of melted glass. 

Bits of woven copper wire. 

Bits of burnt wood and walnut shell from a mound. 

Long beads (material unknown). 

Copper bells. 

Copper pendants. “When wound around the hide-strips of fringe, 

these bits of copper struck together and made a jingling noise.” 

Long hollow bones—8 to 4 inches. “Such bones had two possible 

uses: Either they were strung horizontally, one above the other, 

to form a breastplate, or they were sucked to make a sound imi- 

tating a wild turkey and drawing the bird nearer.” 

Bits of paint stone. 

Sige Dipes. “These with rough finish are typical of most pipes on 

e site.’ 

Bead. 

Necklace. 

Pendants. (Flat oblong, bone or stone, with hole in one end.) 

Coils used in making pottery. 

Image. “One like this with the end shaped like a hawk’s head 

has been found at a nearby village site.” 

Incised pottery, broken bits. “Most of the pottery found at this 

village has no designs.” 

Mussel shells. “These were ground up and mixed with clay to 

temper if for pottery. You can see bits of shell in the pottery.” 

“The Pawnees used such shells for another purpose. They striped 

the dried corn grains from the cobs with them.” 

Bits of red Pottery. “This red pottery with designs is believed to 

be much older than the other pottery found at this site. It may 

have been found in Eastern Oklahoma and brought to the village.” 

Pieces of stone. (Cards describing or listing various uses for such 

stone.) One stone was said to have been used “for supporting the 

upper end of a bow drill or pump drill. On the right side are 4 

depressions that fit human fingers. On the left side is a single 

depression that fits the thumb.” 

Cup stone for cracking walnuts. 

Flint tools. 

Hide scrapers (small). 

Round stones for smoothing pottery. More than 1000 in Museum’s 

possession. This great number was found on the village site and 

was the “reason for thinking that French fur traders secured 

buffalo hides from Indians then.” 

Bone joints (large) for rubbing or polishing-surfaces rough like 

sandpaper. 

wire aciie. believed to have been used as tweezers for pulling 

hair.” 

Metal tool or blade. ‘Pawnee Indians are said to have fitted metal 

blades into edges of flat bones and thus made two-handed tools for 

fleshing hides.” 

Spur of turkey (bone). , 

Pieces of pinestone pipe. “Pipestone comes from Minnesota, 500 
s from this village site.” : : 

ae pieces of broken pottery showing handles, like that which 


is found on the village site. 


Bits of pottery found mostly on the village site. This pottery 
evidently had no designs. : 

Cord covered with beads of blue and white, 

Arrow heads. (?). 
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(38) Bone awls. 

(39) Stone spearheads. 

(40) Piece of drill of stone. : 

(41) Pieces of grooved sandstone for shaping or sharpening bone and 
wood instruments, such as awls and arrowheads. ; 

(42) Large flat shoulder blade bones used for digging and scraping. 


Special note: ~ 


The following statements were taken from the manuscript of the 
monograph in the Historical Society collections, The Northern Caddoan Peoples 
of Prehistoric Times and The Human Origin of the Natural Mounds, So Called, of 
Oklahoma and Neighboring States, by Joseph B. Thoburn, written in 1930, as 
Director of Research in Archeology and Ethnology, Oklahoma Historical 
Society, Oklahoma City (p. 85): 


“The collection of specimens which was gathered by the Marland 
Archeological Expedition, during the late spring and early summer of 
1926, is still packed and in storage. Ultimately, it is to be divided between 
the Oklahoma Historical Society and a local museum which has been 
projected for establishment by Mr. Marland. Inasmuch as it contains many 
duplicates, two valuable and instructive collections will ultimately result 
from the activities of the expedition—collections which will not only 
throw light on the more recent Stone Age Caddoan peoples and their cul- 
ture but also upon the dawning of Caucasian history in the region which 
is now embraced in Oklahoma.” 


The following statement by Doctor Thoburn was made on page 76 
of this same paper: “Otto F. Spring, who had had extended experience 
in such lines of work, was in immediate charge of the work, it being im- 
possible for the writer to be present much of the time, though he made a 
number of visits during the course of the season’s work, which was known 
as the Marland Archeological Expedition.” —M.H.W. 


HistoricaL Socrrty PuBLIcATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


_ A-partial list of publications received by the Oklahoma Historical 
Library from historical organizations over the United States appeared 
in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, No. 3 (autumn, 1946), 
pages 262-64. The following list prepared by Hazel Beaty, Librarian, 
includes other publications received by the Library from organiza- 
tions throughout the states: 


HISTORICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL AND GENERAL SOCIETIES 
Annual Report of the American Historical Associati i istori soci 
Me Wahine al Association, American Historical Associa- 
Genealogy & History, Genealogy & History, Washington, D.C. 
Military Affairs, American Military Institute, Washington, D.C. 
The State and Local History News, The American Association for State and Local 
pasar see Washington, D.C. i 
gricultural Society, The Agricultural History Society, Baltimore, Maryland 
Old-Time New England, The Society for the P tio1 nb Andigean 
ink eet es y e Preservation of New England Antiquities, 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian ; . A P 3 
qu Society, American Antiquarian Soc 
Worcester, Massachusetts, ‘ q Society, 


oa 
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The Chronicle, a Baptist Historical Quarterly, The American Baptist Historical So- 
ciety, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Journal of Presbyterian Historical Society, Department of History (Presbyterian His- 
. torical Society) of The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


STATE SOCIETIES 


The Kiva, Arizona Archaelogical and Historical Societ y, Tucson, Arizona 

Arkansas Handbook, Arkansas History Commission, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Southwest Museum Leajlets, Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, California. 

Annual Report of the Public Archives Commission State of Delaware by the State 

. Archivist, Public Archives Commission, Dover, Delaware. 

Illinois Libraries, Archives Division, Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

Indiana History Bulletin, Indiana Historical Bureau, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The Annals of Iowa, State Department of History and Archives, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Iowa Journal of History and Politics, The State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

The Filson Club History Quarterly, The Filson Club, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Annual Report of the Archivist of the Hall of Records, Hall of Records of Maryland, 
Annapolis, Maryland. > 

The Essex Institute Historical Collections, Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

The Long Island Historical Society Quarterly, The Long Island Historical Society, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Rochester History, Rochester Public Library, Rochester, New York. 

Bulletin of the New York State Historical Association, The New York State His- 
torical Association, Cooperstown, New York. 

The Children’s Museum News, The Brooklyn Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, New York. 

North Dakota History, The State Historical Society of North Dakota, Bismark, 
North Dakota. 

Northwest Ohio Quarterly, a@ Journal of History and Civilization, The Historical 
Society of Northwestern Ohio, Toledo, Ohio. 

Bulletin Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. - 

The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, The Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Junior Historian, The Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. ; 

The Proceedings of The South Carolina Historical Association, The South Carolina 
Historical Association, Columbia, South Carolina. 

East Tennessee Historical Society Publications, East Tennessee Historical Society, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. : ; 

_ Proceedings of The Annual Meeting, The Philosophical Society of Texas, Dallas, 

g Texas. : 

- Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, Richmond, Virginia. 

Current Washington History, Washington State Library, Olympia, Washington. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS EXCHANGES 


University of California Publications in History, and University of California Publi- 
es nee _ American Archaeology and Ethnology, University of California 
J Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, California. te. 

Colorado College Publication, University of Colorado, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

_ The Journal of Politics, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. <i 

Bulletin of the University of Georgia, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
The Maine Bulletin, University of Maine Studies, University Press, Orono, Maine. 
The University of Kansas City Review, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, 
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The Princeton University Library Chronicle, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

The Duke Divinity School Bulletin, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 

Record, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Annual Report on Historical Collections University of Virginia Library, University of 
Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. 

THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAYS MEMBERSHIP 
AND RECEIVES THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS: 

The American Historical Review, and Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association, American Historical Association, Washington, D. C. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, South Carolina His- 
torical Society, Charleston, South Carolina. 


Hinusipe Mission To BE MARKED UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE TuLSA HistTorRIcAL SOCIETY 


The Tulsa Historical Society, most of the members of which are 
Central High School students, sponsored by Mrs. Louise M. Whittam 
of the High School, History Department, is collecting data on the 
history of Hillside Mission, the location of which is four miles north 
of Skiatook. Members of the Tulsa Society plan an extended article 
on the history of the Mission during its last years and are promoting 
a project to set up historical markers on the site. A short article, 
‘Hillside Mission,’’ by Floyd HE. Miller, giving some notes on the 
early history of the Mission, was published in Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. IV, No. 3 (September, 1926), pages 223-28. The Tulsa His- 
torical Society in the past few years has much to its credit in col- 
lecting historical material and in marking historic sites in the Tulsa 
region, and now is enthusiastic in promoting similar projects for 
Hillside Mission. 

M.H.W. 


REPRINTS RECEIVED IN THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


Two reprints of articles on Americana, by Doctor Edward 
Everett Dale, Research Professor of History in the University of 
Oklahoma and a member of the Publication Committee of The 


Chronicles of Oklahoma, have been received recently in the Editorial — 


Department. One bearing the title, ‘‘Teaching on the Prairie Plains, 


1890-1900,’’ was reprinted from the Mississippi Valley Historical 


Review (Vol. XX XIII, No. 2, September, 1946), having been first — 


presented as a paper on April 20, 1946, at the meeting of the Mis-_ 


sissippi Valley Historical Association in Bloomington, Illinois, In 
this, Doctor Dale presents briefly something of the human interest 


story of the pioneer teacher on the Prairie Plains of fifty years ago 
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who was an important factor in the cultural and spiritual life of the 
region. 


e- 


The second of Doctor Dale’s reprints is entitled ‘‘“From log 
Cabin to Sod House,’’ which appeared in The Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society for December, 1945, originally having been 
read as a paper at the Annual Dinner of the Illinois State Historical 
Society in Springfield on October 5, 1945. This reprint of thirty- 
one pages, illustrated with four fine, full page views of frontier 
dwellings, presents a brief and an interesting discussion of two types 
of dwellings on the American frontier—the log cabin of the timbered 
regions generally east of the Mississippi River and the sod house of 

_ the western Prairie Plains. 


“‘Independence Day for the United Nations’’ by L. Jeston 
- Hampton, of the History Department in Central State College, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma, has been received in the form of a reprint from 
the Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 16, No. 2 (Spring, 1946). In 
this, Miss Hampton makes a brief yet stirring and well documented 
_ proposition for an International Fourth of July. 


““The Nez Percés in Exile’’ by J. Stanley Clark, formerly of 

_ Oklahoma City, is another reprint received, having appeared as an 
article in The Pacific Northwest Quarterly, Vol. 36, No. 3 (July, 
1945). This is the story of Chief Joseph and the Nez Percés Indians 
during their exile in the Indian Territory (1878-1885) from the 
Pacific Northwest, an important but almost forgotten chapter in 


_ Nez Percés history. Ae 


PRAIRIE BRAND 


This little book, Prairie Brand (Boston: Bruce Humphrey, Inc., 
1946), borders on the realm of history, presenting as it does such 
_ poems as ‘‘Prairie Brand,’’ ‘‘Plains Christmas,’’ ‘‘Oklahoma, 
_ “Prairie Winds,’’ and others. In these the author, Vera Holding 
of Tipton, Oklahoma, has caught the spirit of this western land and 
of the frontier people who settled and made their homes here. Born 
~ on the Plains and one of Oklahoma’s best known poets, Mrs. Holding 
- dedicates the preface to her love of the land, a poignant appeal that 
makes this part of the book a poem in itself when she says: 


= re m rairies. ‘The ones I love. All my life they have 
6 Wer icrta aie pody aM soul, Their rolling rhythm has stirred music in 
d my heart, like bygone drums of the old chieftains. Their green has of- 
fered me hope. Their rusty beige in Autumn has assured me and com- 
 forted me in preparation for the Autumn time in my own life, showing me 
that it can be colorful and beautiful, if I meet it without sham or a 
tense, as the unadorned levelness of the prairies holds one with its subtle 
strength and beauty. These are my prairies, familiar and Dae = ; 
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NECROLOGIES 
ROBERT ALEXANDER KELLER 


1872-1944 


Robert Alexander Keller was born July 11, 1872 at Kellers’ Bend near 
Knoxville, Tennessee, the son of William Swan Keller and Ann Matlock 
Keller. His father was a first cousin of Helen Keller, the famous blind and 
deaf writer, and was born at the same place. He was a descendent of 
Casper Keller, who lived in Hagerstown, Maryland, and who received a 
land grant in Maryland from Charles II after coming to this country from 
Switzerland. One of Casper Keller’s sons married a daughter of Governor 
Spotswocd of Virginia, while another married the gallant Richard Henry 
Lee of Revolutionary fame. His great-grandfather, Casper Keller’s son, 
became owner of a large tract of land in Alabama and later moved to that 
state. 


His grandmother Keller was a daughter of Alexander Moore, one of 
Lafayette’s aides. He was a descendant of Lord Fairfax and grandson cf 
Alexander Spotswood, an early colonial governor. 


His mother, Ann Polixen Matlock, was born on a plantation near 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Her great-great-grandmother was Isabella Houston, 


daughter of John Houston, an English gentleman of Norman ancestry who — 


came to America in 1735 accompanied by his wife, six children and two 
indentured servants.1 


Mr. Keller’s father was a Confederate soldier, and had the distinction 
of being one of the youngest participants in the battle of Chickamauga, 
where he fought when only sixteen years of age. He was in Company F 
of the Second Tennessee Cavalry, and during much of the war was under 
the intrepid leader, General Joe Wheeler. At the close cf the war, his 
father engaged in farming in Knox County, Tennessee, until 1882, when 
he moved to Texas and settled at Montague, and engaged in the milling 
and ginning business for about fifteen years. At the end of this period 
he returned to Knox County, Tennessee, and lived in Knoxville until his 


death on December 19, 1918, at the age of seventy-one years. Mrs. Keller, 


his mother, died on June 12, 1895. 


Mr. Keller received his education in the public schools of Montague, 
Texas. He read law under Judge Levi P. Walker of Montague, and was 
admitted to the Texas Bar in 1895 or 1896. He practiced law in the state 
for a period of about three years and came to Indian Territory January 


1, 1905, locating at Marietta. In 1909 he was appointed County Judge of — 


Love County, and the following year was elected to that office and served 
with admirable efficiency until 1912. He was elected State Senator in 


1914, and served in that position with distinction, being known as the 
“Firebrand of the Senate”. 


Robert Alexander Keller, of Senatorial District No. 18, was a member 
of the 5th and 6th Legislatures of Oklahoma, 1915-1918. The district was 


composed of Carter, Love and Murray Counties. During the 5th Legisla- — 


ture he served on the following committees: (1) Chairman, Insurance; 


1Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma (Chicago and New 
York: The American Historical Society, 1916), Vol. IV, Page 1496-7. 
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(2) Legal Advisory; (3) Judiciary No. 2; (4) School Lands; (5) Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement; (6) Fees and Salaries; (7) Public Buildings. 


- During the 6th Legislature he served on the following committees: 
(1) Chairman, Legal Advisory; (2) Code Revision; (3) Privileges and 
Hlections; (4) Fees and Salaries: (5) Banks and Banking; (6) School 
Lands; (7) Federal Relations; (8) Public Printing.2 


In 1918 he returned to the practice of law in Marietta and became a 
leader in his profession. In 1919 he was appointed County Judge of Love 
County to fill a vacancy and was elected for a full term, holding the office 
for three years. He practiced law in Marietta alone until 1921 when he 
formed a partnership with Crawford W. Cameron, the firm being known 
as Keller & Cameron. 


: 


In 1925, at the request of the Attorney General of Oklahoma, he be- 
came first attorney for the State Highway Department and served in that 
capacity for ten years. The highway system had its greatest era of ex- 
pansion during this time and by his ability and integrity, he saved the 
State millions of dollars. 


He was the leading counsel in the successful fight to abolish toll 
bridges over Red River; and prepared the brief on which Governor Murray 
based his act of sending troops to hold the bridge near Denison. At the 

_ time of his death he was serving his second term as County Attorney of 
Love County. He died on April 2, 1944, and interment was in the cemetery 
at Marietta. 


@ On March 8, 1898, he was united in marriage with Miss Lillian Davis, 
daughter of James H. and Martha (Lemming) Davis, both her father and 


mother being natives of Greene County, Tennessee. who in 1870 had come 
_to Lamar County, Texas. Her father engaged in the cattle business until 
his death in March 1895. He was Captain James Harrison Davis, C.S.A., 
- who was born at Greenville, Tennessee, a descendent of George Haiworth, 
~ who came to America with William Penn, and who was also an ancestor 
of Herbert Hoover. Her mother, Martha Louise LeMing, was a descendent 
of William LeMing who was at Quebec with Montcalm. Lillian Davis 
_ Keller was born at Tusculum, Tennessee. 


ag Senator and Mrs. Keller were the parents of four children: Helen 
_ Polixin, of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: James Spotswood of Dallas, Texas; 
_ Robert Alexander. Jr., of Houston, Texas; and Malcolm LeMing, of Gal- 
_yeston, Texas, both of whom served with the armed forces in World War 
If. Robert Alexander. Jr.. served in New Britain and Malcolm LeMing 
- in the Rainbow Division, Field Artillery. 


Z Politically Robert Alexander Keller was all his life a Democrat and 
a member of the Presbyterian Church. He was a past master of the 
_ Masonic Lodge at Marietta and a past high priest of the Royal Arch 
' Chapter. He was Past Chancellor in the Knights of Pythias Lodge No. 
127 at Marietta, and a Grand Trustee of the Knights of Pythias Grand 
Lodge of Oklahoma, and a past Grand Tribune of the Grand Lodge, He 
was 2 member of the County and the State Bar associations. For three vears 
he was City Attorney for Marietta and was President of the School Board 
for one term. During World War I. he was secretary of the local exemn- 
on Board, county fuel administrator and a member of ihe County Council 


: 2 Senate Journal, 5th State Lee., Res. Sess.. 1975, pp. 49-56: Senate Journal, 
“6th State Lez., Ree. Sess.. 1917. nv. 13-15: Rav M. Johnson. Oklahoma Historv 
: ‘outh of the Canadian (Chicago: The S. J. Clarke Publishing Co., 1925), Vol. TT, 
pp. 1255-57; Emmet Starr, Encyclopaedia of Olelahoma (Claremore, 1912), p. 77. 
A 
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of Defense. At the same time his wife was County Chairman of the Red 
Cross. pee co ia ae 


Data and brief statements of fact concerning a man never at any time 
give a true picture of him. Life is never measured by the hands on the 
dial-plate of any instrument used to measure human deeds. Especially 
is this true of Robert Alexander Keller. From his ancestoral blood 
coursing through his veins from the finest Revolutionary stock, he met as 
a boy upon the plains of Texas wild and daring life and moved on to the 
finest and highest endeavor. He was a jurist of the highest order and 
clothed his whole life as an attorney with that probity and courage which 
won for him a respect and admiration among those who knew him, which 
shall not die. His leadership among mén grew out of his brilliant mind, 
his warm friendships and his sterling ability. 


Senator’s Keller’s work in the legislative halls of Oklahoma was dis- 
tinct and marked with a fidelity to his constituents and the State that 
won for him a high place among the Staie leaders of his day. ‘The writer 
recalls his presence upon the floor of the House and Senate. He was tall, 
somewhat frail of frame, but with features clear-cut and eyes full of 
spirit and somewhat challenging. You knew at once that here was a 
man who did his duty and feared nothing. Here was a good father, an 
ardent churchman, a splendid citizen, a genuine Oklahoman and a valiant 
American. 

CHARLES EVANS. 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


GEORGE ADRIAN SMITH 
1868-1946 


George Adrian Smith, the son of William G. and his wife, Mary A. 
Beasley) Smith, was born on February 25, 1868, at Danville, in Vermillion 
County, Illinois. The father, William G. Smith, was a native of Indiana 
and served from that state as a volunteer in a United States Regiment in 
the Civil War and later, after the expiration of his volunteer period, in an 
Illinois Regiment. He brought his family west, living for a period in 
Kansas, and came to the Oklahoma country at the time of the run in 1889 
stopping at Guthrie. After the opening of the Sac and Fox reservation in 
1891, the father settled in what was later named Lincoln County, and served 
as Deputy Marshal with the late Bill Tilghman in Oklahoma Territory 
during President Cleveland’s second administration. 


George Adrian Smith received his education in the comm 
Indiana and Illinois, supplemented by study in the Normal Prete oe 
Kansas. Soon aiter he was eighteen years of age, he began to teach school 
during a part of the fall and winter months in Kansas and worked at saw- 
mills in summer months. He came with his father to Guthrie at the 
opening of Oklahoma country in 1889, and at the opening of the Sac and 
Fox reservation in 1891, he settled in what is now Lincoln County. He 
taught school in the county until 1896 when he was elected on the Demo- 


Ha ; 4 we 
ven ticket as Clerk of Lincoln County, serving in that position until 


On March 25, 1902, he was married to Emma Florence Chri 
the daughter of James Lowthan and Mary Elizabeth ears. ee ; 
They were the parents of four children who survive them: Mrs. Lo a 
Boggs, 1332 North Harrison, Shawnee; Mrs. Fred M. Winn, 1315 Soath 
Carson, Tulsa; Mrs. Charles J. Zimmerman, 70 Mohawk Drive, - West Hatt 
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ford, Connecticut; and Olin G, Smith, Joliet Arsenal, Joliet, Illinois. A 
grandson, Minor F,. Winn, was an Ensign in the United States Navy in 
world War II. 


In 1901, George Adrian Smith entered the journalistic field at Chandler 
in the purchase of newspaper interests which founded the Chandler Tribune in 
1902, as a Democratic weekly. A daily edition (except Sunday) was started 
in 19U5, and two years later a semi-weekly was issued, with a wide circula- 
tion, Mr. Smith’s able editurship developing and sustaining the Tribune as 
an iniluential organ of pubiic opinion tor many years. He was a member 
of the Oklahoma Press Association of which he was elected President for 
the term of 1912-13. 


A leader in civic and in State affairs, he was nominated on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and elected and served as Assessor of Lincoln County in 
1907. In January, 1915, he was elected Secretary of the Commissioners of 
the State Land Uifice, which position he held for over two years, until 
June 1, 1917, when he was appointed as State Fish and Game Warden of 
the Commissioner. He held this position until January, 1919, and shortly 
aiterward (iebruary, 1919) he became Assistant State Treasurer, a posi- 
tion he held until January, 1923, when he retired from public office. 


He subsequently located on a farm near Fort Gibson where he operated 
a dairy for a number of years. He and his wife were leaders in com- 
munity affairs, and, as members of the Christian Church, they aided in 
organizing and teaching a rural Sunday School near Fort Gibson. He 
later exchanged his farm and dairy for an apartment house in Muskogee, 
’ which he sold, and, after he was seventy years old, removed to Shawnee 
which was his home to the close of his life. He was a member of the 
Woodman of the World and of the Elk’s Club, and served as Secretary of 
the ’89er Club in Shawnee. At his death on October 18, 1946, his remains 
‘were interred in the cemetery at Shawnee, by the side of his wife who 
died on June 7, 1946. 


George Adrian Smith devoted many years of his life in Oklahoma to 
civic work and to public service, and throughout his career as educator, 
businessman, agriculturalist, journalist, and public servant, he had demon- 
strated powers of will, of intelligence and decision, and quickness and 

accuracy of judgment. He was a good husband and father in all his 
duties to his wife and children, and a fine citizen. 


By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 
Durant, Oklahoma i 


: FLETCHER MARVIN JOHNSON 
1891-1946 


his wife, Susan 
arvin Fletcher Johnson, son of C. G. Johnson and F 
enc} Johnson, the fourteenth of a family of sixteen children, was born 
December 1, 1891, at Milport, Lamar County, Alabama. 


i i i G. L. Johnson, 
i to Oklahoma and lived with his brother, Dr. 
at San “Valley when he was a boy and went to schovl at Pauls Valley 
where he completed the high school course. ree rae ya ic tara ee 
f q i en ente - 
versity at Norman and received a ee has ere Saget : 
3 i j pleted the one-year 
and University at Lebanon, Tennessee, where Deg tether: 

ived an L.L.B. degree in January, 1517. e 

Bie ie i” ennessee and, also, in Oklahoma, He served as 
World War I, for eighteen months. 
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“mitted to the Bar in 1 
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In 1921, he located at Bristow where he engaged in the practice of — 


i Democratic Party. 

nd was known as one of the best speakers in the r r 
ee eee elected State Senator from the Senatorial District hag 
Creek and Payne counties, in 1926, for the term that would expire in E 


i Scottish Rite 

He was a Blue Lodge Mason of the Lodge at Bristow, a 
Mason (32nd Degree) of the Guthrie Consistory, a member of the Oklahoma 
City Shrine, and a member of the Knights of Pythias at Bristow. He was 
a member and an Elder of the Christian Church at Bristow and for many 


years was an enthusiastic worker of the Laymen’s Affairs of the Brother- — 


i i ’s League in 
hood. He was one of the organizers of the First Laymen’s 
Oklahoma and had just retired as President of the organization. . He was 
also a member of the Lions’ Club and of the Elks’ Club, and Legion Souel 
mander of the Post at Bristow at the time of his death on August 25, 1946. 


His funeral services were conducted in the First Christian Church with 


interment in the Oak Crest Memorial Park under the director of Sullivan 
Funeral Home. 


He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Maxine (Massie) Johnson, of 129 
Northwest 19th St., Oklahoma City, whom he married on July 15, 1929, and 
the following brothers and sisters: J. Andrew Johnson, Vernon, Alabama; 
Dr. G. L. Johnson, Pauls Valley, Oklahoma; Sardis M. Johnson, Fayette, 
Alabama; Mrs. H. D. Varnon, Mrs. G. E. Miller, Mrs. M. G. Smith, all of 
Millport, Lamar County, Alabama, and Mrs. J. Carl Chandler, Birmingham, 
Alabama. Another brother, Hobart Johnson survived him but died on 
October 22, 1946. 


Marvin Fletcher Johnson was a faithful and devoted husband and son, 
and a faithful citizen. 
By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 
Durant, Oklahoma 


JOHN P. CONNORS 
1852-1942 
John P. Connors was born in St. Louis, Missouri, on January 25, 1857, 


and died on September 7, 1942, on his farm near Canadian, Oklahoma, with 
interment in Oak Hill Cemetery in McAlester. He was the son of John 


Connors and his wife, Annie (Egen) Connors, who had come from Tipperary, — 


Ireland, and settled in St. Louis. John Connors, the father, was born in 
Tipperary, Ireland, in 1827, and died in St. Louis in 1895. The children 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Connors were John P. Connors, the subject of this 
sketch; Mary who married a man by the name of Donnelly, of St. Louis; 
Patrick who resided in St. Louis; Annie who was connected with St. John’s 


Hospital in said city; Michael of Fort Collins, Colorado; Alice, a teacher in 


St. Louis, and Edward of Oakland, California. 


John P. Connors attended school in St. Louis and acquired the founda- . 


tion of a fair education. His experience of twenty-five years and informa- 
tion gained by several years of service as an official in the Choctaw 
Nation furnished him a wide range of opportunity for a practical educa- 


tion and the coming of statehood for Oklahoma found him equipped for 
public service. 


Before he came to the Choctaw Nation in 1880, he was employed for 
some months as a contractor with a bridge construction company in Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, and later he engaged in the brick business in Fort Worth, 
Texas. In the Choctaw Nation, he was first an employee of the Teoc 
Lumber of McAlester, and then engaged in ranching and farming in Gaines 
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County, Choctaw Nation, and later was a stockma: 
, » 2 n in Tobucksy County. 
ad = also connected with the banking business in Canadian for many 


In 1882, Mr. Connors married Miss Fannie Anderson, daughter of 
Daniel Anderson, a prominent farmer and citizen of the Choctaw Nation, 
whose father was a white man and mother was a Choctaw woman, Mrs. 
Connors died in 1894. Mr. and Mrs. Connors were the parents of Ed Con- 
nors, of Quinton, Oklahoma; Daniel Connors, of Shawnee; and Misses 
Cora and Fannie Connors. Mr. Connors was married a second time, his 
second wife being Mrs. Aran Cook, daughter of Benjamin Jones, a Choctaw, 
whose wife was a Cherokee. To this second marriage were born the fol- 
lowing children: William, J. B., Annie, Pat, Mike, Aran (who married C. 
L. Priddy, Vice President of the National Bank of McAlester), Ruth and 
Ada Connors. Mae! 


Through his marriage, Mr. Connors was a citizen of the Choctaw Na- 
tion where he soon became prominent for his own judgment and ability 
and was influential in public affairs. In 1898, he moved to the Canadian 
Valley in Tobucksy County, adjoining the town of Canadian, where his 
family took their allotments of land in the Choctaw Nation and where his 
principal work as a farmer and stockman had been conducted. He learned 
to speak the Choctaw language fluently and was elected County Clerk and 
afterward, County Judge of Tobucksy County. He was a member of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society in later life.) and the old Choctaw Indian 
courthouse in which he held court in early days is still standing near the 
Jefferson Highway north of McAlester, having been preserved within recent 
years as a historic shrine through the sponsorship of the Ohoyohoma Club 
of Indian women, of McAlester. 


With the erection of the State of Oklahoma, as a member of the Demo- 
cratic Party, he was selected as President of the State Board of Agriculture 
and became one of the commissioners of the Land Office and a member of 
the Board of Regents of all the State agricultural and mechanical colleges, 
the Connors State Agricultural College at Warner, Oklahoma, being named 
in his honor. Also, by legislative enactment, Judge Connors served as 
member of the Board of Prison Control, of the State Board of Pardons, 
and of the State Banking Board.? 


Later he was elected and served as a County Commissioner of Pitts- 
burg County (which included old Tobucksy County), Oklahoma, and was 
always active in farmers’ organizations. For many years, he was a 
Contributing Editor of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman published in Okla- 
homa City, in which his interesting ‘Poor Lo” articles, written in the 
broken English of an Oklahoma Indian, were read regularly by nearly 
150,000 farm families.3 

Judge Connors was always proud of having been connected with public 
affairs in the Choctaw Nation and, one time in relating his experiences, he © 


1 Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. V1, No. 1 (March, 1929), p. 248. 

24 History of the State of Oklahoma by Luther B. Hill with the assistance of 
local authorities (Chicago and New York: The Lewis Publishing Company, 1909), 
Vol. II, p. 242; Constitution of Oklahoma, Article 6, Sections 31 and 32. 

3No Weak Links, a pamphlet giving a resume of the accomplishments of the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. under the guidance of Carl Williams, Editor, published 
by the Oklahoma Publishing Company in 1924: The Daily Oklahoman, December 8, 
1943: The Eufaula Republican, November 29, 1907, p. 7: The Indian Journal, Eu- 
faula, December 15, 1905, p. 1 and July 31, 1908, p. 1; The Oklahoma City Times, 
July 1, 1909, p. 10; The State of Oklahoma, Its Men and Institutions, published by 


The Daily Oklahoman, 1908. 
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said: “Il have always prided myself on my good standing with the Indians. 
They are a great race, and I have always loved them for the sterling 
qualities which I know to be inherent in them.’4 With his passing, the 
State of Oklahoma lost a good citizen, one who had had an important and 
responsible part in the formative period of statehood. 


By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 
Durant, Oklahoma 


BLANCHE BOWMAN LITTLE 
1858-19438 


Blanche Bowman Litile was born on August 17, 1858, at Edgington, 
Rock island County, {llinu.s, the daughter or Major Kdward Hale Bowman, 
M.D., and his wife, Elizaweth Ann (Byles) Bowman who was born at 
Ashiord, Connecticut. Major Bowman (1816-1593) was a surgeon in the 
27th illinois Volunteer Infantry in the Union Army during the War between 
the States, and participated in eighteen engagements, receiving the sur- 
render of island No. 10 from the Confederate forces. After the War, Major 
Bowman was agent for the Pawnee Indians at the Pawnee Indian Agency, 
Indian Territory. An advocate of allotment of tribal lands to individual 
Indians, he was authorized by the U.S. Indian Office to carry out such a 
program among the Pawnees and subsequently completed fiity-two allot- 
ments in the tribe, the first allotments of Indian iands in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Major Bowman’s father was Andrew Bowman, Ensign under the 
command of Captain Oliver Hazard Perry in the Battle of Lake Erie during 
the War of 1812. 


Blanche Bowman Little was the wife of William Rea Little whom she 
married on January 1, 1883. They were the parents of two children: 
Andrew W. Little who is an attorney at Cushing, Oklahoma; and Mrs. Alice 
T. Johnson whose residence is 1030 N.E. Emerson St., Portland, 11, Oregon. 
A grandson, Richard William Johnson, son of Alice T. and John I. Johnson, 
of Portland, Oregon, served as Staif Sergeant, 6th Traffic Regulating Group, 
a me S. Army, in the European Theatre of Operations during World 

ar II. 


Mrs. Little was a graduate of Cook County Normal School (now 
Chicago) and did further study and training work in the Illinois State 
University, in the Chicago Art Institute, and in the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 
New York. After her graduation, Mrs, Little taught in the Pawnee Indian 
School at the Pawnee Agency and later was head clerk at the Agency. It 
was here that she met her future husband, William Rea Little. 


He was a native of Illinois and had been first employed a 
Indian Agency in charge of the government herd of eo hes Be ee Sealine: 
Reservation and afterward was chief clerk of the commissary at the 
Agency. _He resigned this position in 1882 and secured a government, 
trading license in the Sac and Fox Indian Reservation, Indian Territory, 
now a part of Payne County, Oklahoma. Mr. and Mrs. Little made their 
home at the Sac and Fox Agency until 1887 when they moved to Kansas. 
Two years later, they made their home at Guthrie where Mr Little had 
gone into business after making the run at the time of the opening of the 
Oklahoma Country on April 22, 1889. On September 22, 1891, Mr. Little 
made the run at the opening of the Sac and Fox Reservation ‘and settled 
on his homestead claim, the north eighty acres of which igs now known as 
the original town of Cushing, Oklahoma. Soon after moving to this lo- 


4The Tulsa Daily World for Sunday, September 14, 1930. 
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cation, lumber was hauled from Guthrie and Mr. and Mrs. Little built 
their home just across from where the City Hall of Cushing now stands. 
Mr. Little was founder of Cushing and his son, Andrew W. Little, has 


-. recently served as mayor of that city. 


Mrs. Little was the first Oklahoma woman active for suffrage for 
women when the First Territorial Legislative Assembly met in Guthrie, 
Oklahoma Territory, in 1890-91. She served as a state delegate to the 
International Suffrage Alliance at Paris, France, in 1926. She was a 
member of the Episcopal Church. She was a member of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, of the United States Daughters of the War 
of 1812, of the National Society of Daughters of American Colonists, and 
was eligible to the Daughters of Colonial Governors through her an- 
cestor Governor Byles of Maryland. She was a member of the White Shrine 
of Jerusalem and honorary member of the Oklahoma Pioneer Club, Hastern 
Star. Interested in preserving the history of Oklahoma, she was a mem- 


“ber of the 89’ers of Oklahoma and a life member of the Oklahoma His- 


torical Society. In public life, Mrs. Little was best known as “Blanche 


EAC TAN To nu LNT Ee ee 


E. Little,” her middle name “Elizabeth” having been given for her grand- 
mother, Elizabeth Ann Bowman. 


She had specialized in art and drawing as a teacher and, in later life, 
was known as a journalist and writer until her death at Portland, Oregon, 
on July 29, 1948. She wrote for the New York School Journal for a number 


of years, did book review work for several publishers, and was best known 


in Oklahoma as the author of “Mistletoe,” “The Miracle Tree,’ and other 
works. 

By MURIEL H. WRIGHT. 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


October 24th, 1946 


= i kla- 
The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the O 
homa Historical Society was convened in the Historical Building, Oklahcma 
City, Oklahoma, at 10:00 A. M., October 24, 1946, with the President, Judge 
Robert L. Williams, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll. The following members were present: 
Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Emma HEstill- 
Harbour, General William S. Key, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Senator George 
L. Bowman, Judge Harry Campbell, Mr. Thomas G. Cook, Dr. E. E. Dale, 
Dr. Grant Foreman, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Dr. I, N. 
McCash, Hon. J. B. Milam, Hon. H. L. Muldrow, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. 
John R. Williams, and the Secretary, Dr. Evans. 


Judge Williams reported on certain historical books, material, bio- 
graphies, etc., for the Board to consider. 

The President read a telegram from Mr. R. M. Mountcastle stating the 
reason for his inability to attend the meeting of the Board. Dr. Harbour 
moved that the Board accept Mr. Mountcastle’s excuse. Mrs. Korn seconded 
the motion which carried unanimously. 


Report on the Budget and correspondence with the Budget Officer and 
Board of Affairs was read by the Secretary, showing the amount of 
$54,000.00 is to be submitted for the consideration of the coming Legisla- 
ture for development of a steam tunnel. equipment in pump room, etc., 
and for redecorating; and also that contracts in the amount of $12,379.00 
approved by the last legislature for repairing and rewiring lighting system, 
removing skylights, etc., would be let about Jan. ist, 1947. Motion was 
made by Senator Geo. L.. Bowman that this report be received and filed. 
Seconded by Dr. I. N. McCash, and carried. 


The Secretary reported that the railing for the statuary room had 
been completed and paid for in the amount of $200.00, including the 
pedestals and stands for the statues. 


Dr. McCash reported on correspondence he had had as President of 
the Oklahoma Memorial Association with the widow of Dr. J. B. Jenkins, 
the sculptor who made the busts of Governors Robert L. Williams, Lee 
Cruce, J. B. A. Robertson, Martin HB. Trapp, William Judson Holloway, 
Henry S. Johnston, Charles N. Haskell, and also Dr. Fowler Border, in 
which she stated that, upon request of the Oklahoma Memorial Associa- 
tion and the Oklahoma Historical Society, she was sending to Dr. McCash 
a large portrait of Dr. Jenkins to be placed with the busts of the Gover- 
nors. Dr. Harbour made the motion that the Secretary, upon receipt of the 
Jenkins portrait, place it with the busts of the Governors, and that Mrs. 
Jenkins and her daughter, Mrs. Miller, each be sent a copy of this resolu- 
tion under seal and advised that all conditions concerning the preservation 
and display of same had been observed according to her husband’s desires. 
Seconded by Mrs. Korn. Carried. 


’ Dr. Harbour made the motion that the Secretary be instructed to get 
in touch with an Art instructor with reference to having the bust of Gover- 
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nor Lee Cruce, made by Dr. Jenkins, repai 
: 3 , repaired, and that report on same 
be heard at the next Board meeting. Duly seconded and carried. 


Mr. Charles Smith, representing the office of Col. Chorpening of the 
U. S. Army Engineers of the Tulsa District, discussed with the niomihers 
of the Board, using for the purpose of reference large maps of the dam 
sites of Wister, Hulah, Ft. Gibson and Canton, and the possibility of the 
inundation of fields containing material of historical and archeological 
value, and stated that the National Park Service received appropriations 
from Congress, with which to investigate such cases. He also stated that 
the Smithsonian Institution had been selected by the National Park Service 
for making investigations of this sort, and that it was the desire of the 
Office of the U. S. Engineers to determine and wherever practical prevent 
damage to historical and archeological material of value. 


Dr. and Mrs. James B. Watson, of the Anthropology Department of 


the University of Oklahoma, spoke on the type of material that we might 


expect to find in these areas, their importance and location—a number 
of Indian mounds, etc., especially in the Wister and Fort Gibson sections. 
They also reported that the University of Oklahoma was sending out a 
party in a short time to make a check on what the dam sites covered, so 
that a detailed report could be given to the National Park Service and the 
Army Engineers. 


Dr. Grant Foreman mentioned the possibility that the overflow from 
the Ft. Gibson dam might affect the monument at Union Mission, near 
Maisie, which had been set up to mark the place where the first printing 
press in the state was set up. 


A motion was made by Mr. Muldrow that a committee of one be ap- 
pointed to correlate with the representative of the University of Oklahoma 
in getting up plans to be of the most service in this matter. Judge Hefner 
seconded the motion. Carried. 


The President appointed Mr. H. L. Muldrow of Norman a committee of 
one to take this matter up with the proper representative of the University 
of Oklahoma, and to report to the President. 


Mrs. Moore made a motion that a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. 
Charles Smith of Col. Chorpening’s Office, and also to Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Watson fcr their courtesy in reporting to the Board. Seconded by Senator 
Geo. L. Bowman. Carried. 


A communication from the Laboratory of Anthropology at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, to accept an annual participating membership in the Labor- 


- atory with a fee of $10.00 per year, was read by the Secretary. Motion 


by Judge Hefner to respectfully decline this invitation, as same was 
against our established rule. Seconded by Dr. Harbour. Carried. 


The Secretary read a letter from Lt. Col. Arthur M. McCoy of Atlanta, 
Georgia, asking for the return of a loan made the museum in 1921 by his 


- mother, Mrs. S. E. McCoy. Senator Geo. L. Bowman made the motion that 


the Society return the articles of the loan as listed, after the President 
had passed on the identity and legal rights of the heir; expense of return 
to be paid by Col. McCoy. Seconded by Dr. Harbour. Carried. 


A letter from Mr. Paul R. Cope, State Director Veterans’ Services 
asking for additional space in the Historical Building on account of the 
development of On-Job-Training was read. Motion made by Senator 
Bowman that the request be denied. Seconded by Judge Campbell, and 


carried. 
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Communication from Mr. Otis 0. Fuller, Executive of the Boy Scouts 
of America, at Hugo, Oklahoma, concerning erection of an historical marker 
near site of old’. Ft. Towson on Highway # 70, was read. Judge Doyle 
made the motion that this matter be referred to the State Park Commis- 
“gion for consideration. Seconded by Senator Bowman, and carried. 


The Secretary reported that Miss Hazel HE. Beaty, the librarian of 


the Oklahoma Historical Society, wished to attend the meeting of the 


American Library Association in Phoenix, Arizona, in November, and 
wished to ask that traveling expense approximately be paid. Mr. Muldrow 
made the motion that a delegate be sent to this meeting at Phoenix if 
the money is available. Mrs. John R, Williams seconded the motion 
which the President stated lost upon voting. 


Dr. Evans read a list of gifts that had been received during the 
quarter in the Library and Museum. These gifts were presented as 
follows:— 


LIBRARY: 


1. Oil and Gas Journal, 1910-1944. By the Oil & Gas Division of the 
Corporation Commission. 


2. National Society of Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims. Lineage © 


of the Members. By the Society. 

3. Battie of Verdun; Marne Battle-fields; Rheims and the Battle for its 
Possession; Paris, Michelin & Cie, 1919-1920. By Stanley L. Moore, 
Norman, Okla. 

4. Lawson-Chester Genealogy. Pub. in Boston, Mass. 1946, By 
Chester M. Lawson, 

5. Railroad Legislation. U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Inter- 
State Commerce. Pub. in N.Y. and Washington, 1919. By the 
Association of Railroad Executives. 

6. Mead-Clark Genealogy. Pub. at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1946. By 
Eva M. Firestone. 

7. Jack Jones, Fisherman-Philosopher by Helen Swift (Chicago: 

Krock & Son, 1944.) By Dr. Charles Evans. 

Cherokee Hymn Book. Compiled by Samuel A. Worcester. (Phil- 

adelphia, Pa.: American Baptist Pub. Society, 1877) Collected and 

presented by Judge R. L. Williams. 


MUSEUM: 


9. Land Grant on sheepskin of Philip Franklin Field, dated April, 
1833, and signed by President Andrew Jackson; Manifest of the 
steamer, Pauline Carroll, St. Louis to New Orleans; Wine Bottle 
brought from England by Joseph Bell. By Mrs. Jim Biggerstaff. 

10. Paper money from Denmark. By Edmund Bishop. 

11. German officer’s uniform (1st Lt.); German “Burp” gun, captured 


near Saulgrub; Russian Machine Gun with two clips. By Mack 
R, Ferrin. 


ioe) 


> . 


12. Gold Pointed Pen with black holder, used by President Truman in . 


signing H.R. 6407. By Gov. Robert S. Kerr. 
13. German S.S. Bracelet; German flyer’s cross; German bravery 
5s none German iron cross. By Patrick Kigins, 

. Grain cradle; Two United States Flags used from 1867 18 

T. H. Miller. a 

15. hon used by President Truman in signing Bill HR 4497, By Robert 
. Owen. : 

16. Miniature boat. By Mrs. Jess Reed. 
17. Candle snuffer. By E. C. Russell. 
18. United States Flag. By Arthur Spellings. 


a 
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Mrs. Harbour made the motion that the Board accept the gifts listed 
and a letter of thanks be sent to the donors, Mrs. Korn seconded the 
motion which passed unanimously. 


Mrs. Korn presented the Society with some unique souveniers from the 
Portland Exposition of 1905; A pearl bow] Spoon and a sourvenier bottle- 
pipe. She also presented a paper knife enclosing a little magniiying glass, 
a sourvenir of the meeting of the Daughters of the Contederacy in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, in 1917. Motion by Dr, Harbour that these gifts be 
accepted, seconded by Mr. Milam. Carried. 


Mrs. Williams presented the Society a deed dated in 1799, to some land 
in New Hampshire; together with some copies of the Herald-Sentinel pub- 


lished at Cloud Chief, for 1893, 1894, and 1898, that were secured by Judge 


Thomas A. Edwards of Cordell from Mr. R. D. Wells of Carter, Oklahoma, 


3 who at the time, was one of the joint editors of the paper when it was 


located at Cloud Chief (the Herald-Sentinel later being published at Cordell). 


- Judge Doyle made the motion that these gifts be accepted and that letters 


of appreciation be sent to Judge Edwards and Mr. Wells. Motion duly 


4 seconded and carried, 


Mrs. Williams presented a letter to her from Representative Mike 
Monroney, enclosing copies of the bills in reference to the silver service 
on the Battleship Oklahoma, but stated that she had not been able to get 
in touch with Mr. Munroney as to when the silver service will be sent 
to the Society. Judge Doyle made a motion that this report be received 
and the Secretary directed to acknowledge same with the thanks of th 
Board. Duly seconded and carried. ; 


List of applications for membership were presented by the Secretary 


_as follows: 


AYA 
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LIFE: Thomas G. Cook, Buffalo; Ella A. Ketcham, Oklahoma City; 


* John W. Shleppey, Tulsa; Mrs. L. M. Voss, Oklahoma City. 


ANNUAL: Miss Mattie Addison, Oklahoma City; George C. Arnold, 


Norman; Myron O. Balcom, Stonewall; Ora Mae Campbell, Cleveland, Ten- 


c dge Roy R. Carver, Ponca City; Mrs. Annabelle Cheek, Okla- 
ee eee Clausen, Norman; Roy A, Clifford, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Beulah Jane Clinton, Tulsa; Mary Dilley, Guthrie; Charlotte D. Don- 
nell, Oklahoma City; J. D. Downing, Oklahoma City; Pansy Duskin, Guthrie; 
L. D. Edgington, Ponca City; Dr. Thomas Fisher, Syracuse, N. Vers Dry ely. 
B. Gibson, Ponca City; Capt. J. F. Goodwin, McAlester; Mrs. N. H. Gregg, 
Cordell; Garel Grunder, Norman; Mrs. J. W. Heck, Quapaw; Virginia A. 
Hess, Anadarko; Professor William R. Hogan, Norman; Professor Gene 
Hollon, Norman; Mrs. Fred Hulme, Guthrie; Joe E, Johnson, Norman; 
Professor Rupel Jones, Norman; E. H. Kelley, Oklahoma City; Julius W. 
Kelley, Ardmore; Mrs. Florence Kennedy, Norman; Mrs. Mary Kennedy, 
Fitzhugh; Jens C. Kjaer, Lawton; Mrs. Joe Kratz, Guthrie; Dr. John H. 


-Krenkel, Norman; Mrs. J. G. Lewers, Sapulpa; EH. J. McClendon, Norman; 


Mandy Vann Mcintosh, Eufaula; Earle T. Miller, Tulsa; Reverend Paul 


DD. Mitchell, Verden; Professor Max Moorhead, Norman; Professor A, L. 
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: C, Patton, Wewoka; 

son, Norman; Roy E. Munson, Norman, Clarence C, ¥ | 
arte Paulin, Oklahoma City; Professor H. yb fe Spear cry 
i homa City; Mrs. C. M. Power, oma City; ‘ili 
Bayan, Bech ion, D. GC., Mrs. Nell Reaves, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
James H. Rinehart, Guthrie, Oklahoma; Professor A. B. Sears, Norman; 


Mrs. Esther Sharp, Guthrie; Professor H. H. Terry, Norman; Fred C. 


Tracy, Beaver; Dr. Fred Woodson, Tulsa, 


Dr. Harbour made the motion that the list of applicants be accepted in 
the class as indicated. Seconded by Mrs. Moore. Duly carried. 
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Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the trip by Mrs. Rella Looney, Ar- 
chivist, to secure for the Society certain Dawes Commission records in the 
office of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes Agency; that 
said records as placed in twenty-four large cartons were in the attic 
of the Federal Building at Muskogee awaiting shipment to Oklahoma City; 
that Mrs. Looney had expended the sum of $15.00 for transportation, etc. 
Judge Doyle made the motion that the claim for $15.00 be allowed and 
warrant issued. Dr. Harbour seconded the motion which passed unani- 
mously. 


Dr. Grant Foreman read a paper concerning the date of the first white 
settlement at Salina—discussing pro and con the claims for the different 
dates of this settlement. He then presented a resolution concerning this 
matter and asked that the Society go on record, and same after amend- 
ment was adopted with only one dissenting vote (for paper presented by — 
Dr. Grant Foreman, with statement by Judge Williams, see Notes and 
Documents, page 483 this issue): 


RESOLUTION: “Whereas, in the Press and through other mediums 
recently there have been advanced and advocated certain matters touching 
historical phases of Oklahoma of doubtful validity, that are opposed to 
well-established conclusions based on competent research of historical 
sources; 


“Therefore, By The Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society In Regular Meeting Assembled, Be It Resolved: 


“That diligent inquiry and examination of the files, archives and 
library of the Society fail to disclose any evidence whatever to support in 
any degree the claim that Jeanne Pierre Chouteau or any other Chouteau 
established the first white settlement in what is now Oklahoma in 1794, 
1796 or any subsequent dates, prior to the date of the Louisiana Purchase 
on October 21, 1803; but on the contrary, all of the best available evidence 
negatives such a claim 


“Be It Resolved, That this Society re-dedicate its influence and efforts 
to a broad and discriminating interest in our history on the part of the 
citizens of the state, to the end that they accept as historical truth only 
accounts based on established authority or competent proof. 


“Adopted, this 24th day of October, 1946. 


The Resolution in the above form was seconded by Judge Doyle and 
passed with one dissenting vote and one member abstaining from voting. 


Senator G. L. Bowman at this point called attention of the Board of 
Directors to the fact that for a long time Judge Robert L. Williams had 
prepared for the Chronicles of Oklahoma, necrologies of members of the 
Constitutional Convention and others, and that five of these had appeared 
in the Summer issue. He made the motion that a vote of thanks and ap- 
preciation for this work be extended to Judge Williams. Dr. Harbour 
seconded the motion. Carried. 


Judge Taylor then said: “I note here a new face, a gentleman who 
did service, humbly and ably wherever he went to war when his country 
called. I think there was never a meeting in his absence that his name 
was not mentioned. We have missed him. We have thought in our 
hearts of him and we are truly thankful to the most High that he has been 
returned unto us. I move therefore that it is the sense of this Historical 
Society that we are profoundly honored that he has returned to us to 
perform his duties as a member of this Board. I refer to General William 
8. Key.” Mrs. Korn seconded the motion which passed unanimously, 


_t 
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General Key then said: “May I thank the eloquent and honorable 
friend for the fine tribute and let me thank you sincerely for the extreme 
courtesy the members of the Board have shown me by honoring me with 


re-election to this Board during my absence, and may I suggest, and I 


hope it won’t be controversial, that we emphasize a program that we have 
heretofore discussed and that is the program of marking more completely 
the historical spots in this State. We have had today a proposal from 
the Boy Scouts. We have had other proposals, but no one has determined 
the exact spots to be marked, We have here today Dr. Dale, Dr, Foreman, 
Dr, Evans, and Judge Williams—all authorities on this. I would like to 
see a program whereby historical spots could be recorded on a large map 
of Oklahoma, and then a suitable marker used to mark such historic spots. 
Here Zachary Taylor organized his army for the Mexican War. Here 
Lieutenant Bragg, in the Confederate Army, brought his batteries back 
from Buena Vista. The great personalities of our army on both sides of 
the Civil War were at one time or another stationed in Oklahoma. I be- 
lieve if we have a survey made and a map showing historic places, we 
could obtain an approximate cost of it, and I daresay that there are a 
number of men in Oklahoma, if we were to call it to their attention, who 
would be for it.” 


Judge Doyle stated that in connection with the remarks of General 
Key, we had neglected to show our appreciation to the Patriotic Organiza- 
tions in Oklahoma for marking historical spots in the State. He sug- 
gested that the Secretary request from said Patriotic Organizaticns a list 
of those spots marked by them, in order that the Board might make record 
of same and thank them at a later date. 


Mr. Bowman made the motion that the Secretary be directed to re- 
quest the Patriotic Societies of Oklahoma to make reports of markers 
they have placed in the State and their location, so that this information 
can be recorded in the Chronicles of Oklahoma under Notes and Documents. 
Duly seconded and carried. 


The President then introduced former United States Senator Thomas P. 
Gore and at Dr. Foreman’s suggestion, the Board stood in tribute to him. 


Judge Taylor made the motion that the meeting adjourn. Seconded by 


i bour. Carried. 
Dr. Harbo (Signed) ROBERT L, WILLIAMS, 


President 
CHARLES EVANS, Secretary 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Dates Sees 


Foe ete tot AY code 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


I hereby request that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 


_Historical Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the 


Society. In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 
Beeienreds 160 Sis oe oe 


SIA aTE G9 5 PEE Se aie Stitt RRR NI il Se Ns 


per or IOP EGS ee eto ot 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), one dollar 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the paynient of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form of 
membership is recommended to those who are about to join the 
Society. It is more economical in the long run and it obviates all 
trouble incident to the paying of annua] dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should be 
made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety : 


1. Name 


Address 


2. Name 


Adress 2 


3. Name 


Address 


4. Name 
Addrece <2) = 2 oso, 


Dues: Annual membership is $1; life membership is $25. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society sends The Chronicles of Oklahoma to 
its members. 


Nominated by: 


Address 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


4 The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
» motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
_ “pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. ’ 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
_ tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
_ book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
_ be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
_ cation Committee. 
Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
_ open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school - 
_ history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
_ may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
_ ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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